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The Raksa Literature of the Sravakayana 
Introduction 


In the present paper, I will discuss what I term the “raksd literature of 
the Sravakayana”. I have chosen the term raksa — “protection” or more 
specifically “protective text” — because it occurs in both Sanskrit and 
Pali, the latter in the equivalent form rakkhd, as in the Sanskrit and Pali 
versions of the Atdndtika-sitra.! In meaning it is no different from the 
well-known Pali term paritta, the use of which, however, seems 
restricted to Pali.? (In Sanskrit paritrana occurs frequently as a synonym 
of raksd, but in the sense of the protection sought or offered rather than 
protective text. Other synonyms of raksd in the former sense include 

gupti, parigraha, paripdlana, and Gvarana in Sanskrit,? and gutti and 
paritta in Pali.‘) 


The raksd phenomenon was pan-Buddhist (and indeed pan-Indian), in 

that the invocation of protection against disease, calamity, and 
malignant spirits through the office of spiritual attainment, profession 
of truth, mantras, or deities was a practice widely resorted to by both 

the Sravaka- and Maha-y4nas. 


The concept of raksd appears in various forms in Buddhist literature. The 
presence of the Buddha — who is described by such epithets as 


bd 


akutobhaya, “without fear from any quarter”,> or khemamkara, “granter 


1 Sanskrit Atdnatika-sitra, 37.3 dtanatikam sitram vidyam raksam; Pali 
Atanatiya-sutta, DN (32) Ill 203.1 atanatiyd rakkhd. 

2 See Jataka II 35.7, imam parittam imam rakkham. Cf. Lévi 1915, p. 20 and 
de Silva pp. 3-5. 

3 MhMVR(T) 13.1, 15.2; Mahdsitavatii 2.9; GM 1 56.10, in the common phrase 
raksavaranagupti. 

4 Vin II 110.6; AN II 72.27. 

5 Theragatha 510, Therigatha 333, etc. 
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of security”! — itself bestowed protection. In the Sonadanda-sutta of 
the Dighanikaya, Sonadanda says that “in whatever town or village the 
samana Gotama stays, non-humans do not harm the people of that town 
or village” (DN I 116.14, samano khalu bho gotamo yasmim game va 
nigame va pativasati na tasmim game va nigame va amanussad manusse 
vihethenti).* A similar statement is made in the 
Mahdasahasrapramardani,> and a similar idea occurs in the 
Mulasarvastivadin Vinayavibhanga in Tibetan and Chinese translation, 
where the presence of the Buddha is one of the protections against 
“zombies” or vetddas.4 


It is therefore no accident that in the earliest images of Mathura, 
Gandhara, Amaravati, and Nagarjunakonda, the Buddha, whether seated 
or standing, is nearly always depicted in the abhaya-mudra, the “gesture 


1 MN1 386.13. 

2 A close parallel occurs in the Chinese counterpart, no. 22 of the Dirghagama 
(95b12-14): “Moreover: whichever place the Sramana Gautama reaches, the 
inhumans and demons would not dare to harass it”. (Translation by K. Meisig, 
“Chung Téh King — The Chinese Parallel to the Sonadanda-Sutta”, in V.N. Jha 
(ed.), Kalyana-Mitta: Professor Hajime Nakamura Felicitation Volume, Delhi, 
1991, p. 54.) 

3 Mahasahasrapramardani 21.21 = D 558, rgyud, pha, 75a2. 

4 Vinayavibhanga, Q 1032, ’dul ba, che, 128b5 foll; T 1442, Vol. 23. Vetada is 
the preferred orthography of the Milasarvastivadins: cf. Sanghabhedavastu I, 
175.6,7,10; Il 238.24; R. Gnoli, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sayandsanavastu 
and the Adhikaranavastu, Rome, 1978, p. 22.5,6,9. The same spelling occurs 
in non-Milasarvastivadin texts: see references at BHSD 508a; MAMVR(T) 38.3, 
42.10; Mahasahasrapramardani 32.1,14; and the title Saptavetadaka-nama- 
dharani in both the Peking (Q 351, Vol. 7, rgyud, ba, 231a7) and Stog Palace 
(Skorupski no. 574) editions of the Kanjur. See also Suvarnaprabhdsa-sitra 
55.6, 57.6, where vetdda is given as a variant. The preferred Pali spelling, at 
least in the Burmese and Siamese editions, is vetdla, rather than the vetdla of the 
PTSD (647a): see K. Meisig, Das Sramanyaphala-siitra, Wiesbaden, 1987, 
p. 216, note 13. 
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of dispelling fear’”.! (Indeed, the symbol of the open hand, which appears 
even earlier at Bharhut along with the “aniconic” representation of the 
Buddha through his footprints, might also represent this mudra.”) In 
Milasarvastivadin literature the hand of the bodhisattva or of the Buddha 
is called “bringing relief to the fearful” (bhitandm asSvdsanakara);> the 
Mahdaprajfidparamita-sastra, commenting on the walk (cankrama) of the 
Buddha, says “toujours il léve la main droite pour rassurer les étres”.* 
While more complex mudrds were evolved over the centuries, the 
abhaya-mudra never lost its popularity. With the course of time, certain 
revered images of the Buddha (or of bodhisattvas) were themselves held 
to confer protection. 


The very act that defines a Buddhist is the “taking of refuge” (Sarana- 
gamana) in the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Samgha, and the formula of 
“triple refuge” opens virtually all Buddhist rites, including the recitation 
of paritta. A verse in the Mahadsamaya-sutta states that “they who go 
for refuge in the Buddha will not go to the lower realms: leaving behind 
their human form [at death], they swell the ranks of the gods” (DN II 
255.3-5, ye keci buddham saranam gatase, na te gamissanti apadyam; 
pahdya manusam deham devakayam paripiiressanti).° 


1 See D.L. Snellgrove (ed.), The Image of the Buddha, Paris, 1978, p. 56 and 
pls. 29-32 (Mathura); p. 61 and pls. 33(c), 34, and 35 (Gandhara), p. 81 and 
pl. 46 (Nagarjunakonda, Amaravati). 

2 See The Image of the Buddha, p\. 8, to be compared perhaps with pl. 51 from 
Amaravati. 

3 Sanghabhedavastu I 114 ult. Cf. also Mahabala-siitra 22.9, 67.16. 

4 Mpps V 2316; cf. also Mpps III 1345 and Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, 
fasc. 1, pp. 20-21, abhaya-dana. 

5 An equivalent verse occurs in the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin Mahdsamdja-siitra in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan, and, with similar verses on the Dharma and the Samgha, 
in the Stkarikavadana (Divy 195.26, 196.5). 
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Another type of protection is the result of spiritual practice: the 
Mettanisamsa-sutta, a canonical paritta, for example, lists eleven 
benefits from the cultivation of friendliness.! In this paper I will deal 
with a further type, the protection that results from the recitation of 
certain texts, that is, protection through speech, the spoken word. 


A distinguishing mark of the raksd literature is that it was actually used 
— that is, memorised and recited for specific purposes — by both 
monks and lay-followers, from a very early date. This is in contrast with 
the bulk of the canonical literature which would only have been studied 
by the assidious few, mainly monk-scholars. Raksd texts would no 
doubt have been known by heart by the monks, and by some devout lay 
followers, as are the paritta of the Theravadins up to the present day. 
Thus the raksd literature contains texts which, from great antiquity, 
were regularly employed rather than simply preserved or transmitted, 
The only comparable classes of texts are the Pratimoksa-siitras and 
Karmavakyas — essential to the routine of the bhiksu- and bhiksuni- 
samghas — and, in a somewhat different sense, the tales of the Jatakas 
and Avadanas, told and retold in sermons up to the present day.” 


When I speak of the “raksd literature of the Sravakayana”, I refer here to 
four specific classes of texts: 


1) the paritta of the Theravadins; 

2) the Mahdsiitras of the Milasarvastivadins; 

3) the svasti-, svastyayana-, or mangala-gathd of various schools; and 
4) certain texts of the Payicaraksd collections.3 


! AN V 342.1-14. See also the eight benefits of metta at ANIV 150-51.13, and 
cp. the similar passage incorporated into the Megha-siitra, p. 294. 

21 am grateful to Sally Mellick (Oxford) for pointing out the popular didactic use 
of the Apadana literature. 

3 The use of the plural “collections” will be made clear in the appropriate section. 
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But these classes are by no means watertight: the paritta, the 
Mahasiittras, and the Paftcaraksd contain svastigatha, the Pancaraksa 
contain paritta, and so on. All four are traditional classifications of 
various schools, and I have adopted them as a convenient basis upon 
which to open my presentation of the raks@ literaure: an updya which | 
hope will prove kausalya. There may well have been other classes or 
categories; some of the manuscripts retrieved from the sands of Central 
Asia, for example, seem to be raksd collections.! We know next to 
nothing of the raksd literature of the Buddhist schools whose scriptures 
have not come down to us. The Madhyamika scholar Bhavya (circa 500- 
70 A.C. ?)? cites a passage from the Vidyadharapitaka of the 
Siddharthas, whom he classifies in this case under the Mahasamghikas.* 
According to Candrakirti (circa 600-50 A.C.),* one of the seven pitakas 
of the Pirvasailas and AparaSailas — offshoots of the Mahasamghikas 
— was a Vidyddhara (rig ‘dzin) Pitaka;> according to Chi-tsang (549- 
623 A.C.) and Paramartha (mid 6th century), one of the five pitakas of 
the Dharmaguptakas was a “pitaka of magic formulas”.® According to 
Hsiian-tsang (first half of the 7th century), one of the five pitakas of the 


1 See Ernst Waldschmidt, Kleine Brahmi-Schriftrolle, Gottingen, 1959, for 
some possible examples. 

2 For Bhavya and his date, see Ruegg 1981 pp. 61-66. 

3 Tarkajvala, Q 5256, Vol. 96, dbu ma, dza, 190a6, D 3856, dbu ma, dza, 
175b1, dge ‘dun (Q slon) phal chen sde’i nan tshan don grub pa rnams rig pa 
‘dzin pa’i sde snod. 

4 Ruegg 1981 p. 71. 

5 Per K. Sorensen, Candrakirti, Trisaranasaptati, the Septuagint on the Three 
Refuges, Vienna, 1986, pp. 51-53 (vv. 57-58). 

6 Paul Demiéville, “L’origine des sectes bouddhiques d’aprés Paramartha”, in 
Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, Vol. 1, Brussels, 1932, p. 61. Demiéville 
translates “formules magiques”, and gives dhdrani and mantra as Sanskrit 
equivalents. Matsunaga 1977, p. 169, refers to a Vidyadhara-pitaka of the same 
school. 
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Mahasamghikas was a Mantra-pitaka.' I-ching (635-713 A.C.) mentions 
a Vidyadhara-pitaka in 100,000 Slokas;? the Adikarmapradipa cites a 
verse from a work of the same title. Such collections may well have 
included raksds, such as that cited from a Vidyadhara-pitaka in the 
Siksdsamuccaya of Santideva (first part of 8th century).4 From all this 
we may conclude that by the 6th century (at the very latest) Sravaka 
schools of the Mahasamghika fold — the PurvaSailas, AparaSailas, and 
Siddharthas — as well as the Dharmaguptakas transmitted a separate 
pitaka, most probably devoted to mantras and spells, known as the 
Vidyadhara-pitaka5 


In a broader sense, the raksa phenomenon permeates Buddhist literature 
in general, and cannot be restricted to certain classes of texts. In sections 
5 to 7, I will discuss the characteristics of raksa as a literary 
phenomenon: its phraseology, and its connection with mantra and cults. 
Although my main topic is the raksd literature of the Sravakayana, to 


' Here I follow Lamotte, Mpps IV, 1862. Earlier works give the Sanskrit as 
Dhdarani-pitaka: see Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, {London, 1884] Delhi, 1981, II 164-65, and Thomas Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, (London, 1904—5] New Delhi, 1973, II 159-60. 

2 Latika Lahiri, Chinese Monks in India, Delhi, 1986, p. 65. I-ching also 
mentions a Dharani-pitaka, pp. 64, 68. Cf. Hobégirin 177, “Biniya”. 

3 Louis de La Vallée Poussin, “The Vidyadharapitaka”, JRAS 1895, pp. 433-36. 

4 Siksdsamuccaya 142.12 (date from Ruegg 1981 p. 82). A part of the mantra 
(in both the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions) is in a Prakrit close to Pali: namo 
sabba-sammasambuddhanam sijjhantu me mantapadah svaha. The Vidyadhara- 
pitaka is also referred to in a work of Buddhaguhya preserved in the Tanjur: see 
Jeffrey Hopkins, The Yoga of Tibet, London, 1981, pp. 50-51 (the Tibetan is 
given at p. 254 as rig ’dzin gyi sde snod). See also Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism,Vol. IV, fascicle 4, p. 519. 

> It may be seen from the references given above that this term is attested in 
Sanskrit (Siksdsamuccaya, Adikarmapradipa) and Tibetan, wherein rig ’dzin = 
vidyadhara (Bhavya, Candrakirti, Buddhaguhya) cannot possibly be confused 
with mantra (gsan snags) or dharani (gzuns). There is some disagreement among 
scholars about the Sanskrit equivalents of the Chinese terms. 
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study what I have called a pan-Buddhist phenomenon in isolation would 
be misleading. In sections 8 and 9, I will therefore touch briefly on raksa 
and the Mahayana and Tantra. As an influential and popular movement, 
the raksa phenomenon should have found expression in the plastic arts. 
Section 10 will examine the archaeological evidence. Finally, section 11 
will deal with the rites associated with raksa. 


1. The paritta of the Theravadins! 


The paritta collections of the Theravadins are distinguished by the fact 
that they are used in the day-to-day life of both monks and lay-followers. 
As noted by Malalasekera, “the Pirit Pota ... forms part of the meagre 
library of every Sinhalese household”.? Much the same is said for Burma 
by Mabel Bode: “to this day, (the paritta is] more widely known by the 
Burmese laity of all classes than any other Pali book”.? Wherever the 


1 The following is an assuredly incomplete bibliography on the paritta from the 
works available to me: E.W. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
Colombo, 1946, pp. 143-44; M.H. Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, 
[London, 1909] Rangoon, 1965, pp. 3-4; W. Geiger, Pali Literature and 
Language, (Calcutta, 1943] Delhi, 1968, § 17; Peter Harvey, An Introduction 
to Buddhism: Teachings, history, and practices, Cambridge, 1990, pp. 180-82; 
G.P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, Colombo, [1928] 1958, 
pp. 75-76; E. Lamotte, Mpps IV, 1860-61; K.R. Norman, Pali Literature (Jan 
Gonda (ed.), A History of Indian Literature, Vol. VII, fasc. 2), Wiesbaden, 
1983, pp. 173-74; Ven. Piyasilo, Buddhist Prayer, Petaling Jaya, 1990, esp. 
parts III and IV; Shway Yoe, The Burman: His Life and Notions, New York, 
1963, pp. 397-98; Walpola Rahula, History of Buddhism in Ceylon, Colombo, 
1956, pp. 276-80; Phya Anuman Rajadhon, Popular Buddhism in Siam and 
Other Essays on Thai Studies, Bangkok, 1986, pp. 57-67; L. Renou, 
J. Filliozat, et al., L’Inde Classique, tome II, Hanoi 1953, §§ 1982, 2039; S.D. 
Saparamadu (ed.), The Polonnaruva Period, Dehiwala, 1973, p. 139; 
M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. Il, New York, [1933] 
1972, pp. 80, 380, note 1, 381. Further references are found in Lily de Silva, 
pp. xi-xii. 

2 Malalasekera, op. cit., p. 75. 

3 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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Theravada holds sway, the average monk may not know a great deal 
about the Tipitaka, but will be able to recite numerous chants from 
memory. 


Although there is evidence of the use of paritta from an early date in the 
Chronicles and Commentaries of Sri Lanka, references are rather scanty, 
perhaps because as a popular phenomenon the paritta was taken for 
granted. Table 1 shows the earliest known lists of paritta titles: those of 
the Milinda-panha' and the Atthakatha of Buddhaghosa (Sth century).? 
Some of these lists vary somewhat in the modern Burmese, Siamese, 
and Singhalese printed editions. The Visuddhimagga and Atthakatha 
lists are given in connection with the definition of the “range of the 
Buddha’s authority” (@nakkhetta): one hundred thousand million 
universes within which the parittas are efficacious. There are three basic 
lists, with some variants in the different editions:3 


1) Table 1.2.1—4: the four parittas “etc.” of the Digha-, Majjhima-, 
Anguttara- (Ekanipata), and Vibhanga Atthakathas; 

2) Table 1.3.1—2: the five parittas of the Visuddhimagga and 
Samantapasadika; 

3) Table 1.4: the eight parittas of the Mahaniddesa- and Anguttara- 
(Tikanipata) Atthakathas. 


1 The Milinda-pafiha is a composite text, dating between the middle of the 2nd 
century B.C. and the 5th century A.C.: see K.R. Norman, op. cit., pp. 110-13. 
The section in question comes from one of the later parts. 

2 I am grateful to Ven. Dhammananda Mahathera of Burma, now residing at Wat 
Tamao, Lampang, for many of these references and for information on the 
Burmese paritta tradition. Cf. his important article (in Thai) “On whether or not 
the chanting of paritta is tiracchaénavijja”, in Dnammananda 1992 pp. 191-98. 

3 The titles given in the commentary on the Atandtiya-sutta (Table 1.5) occur in 
a different context, and are not discussed here. 
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Taken together, the Atthakathd lists give eight titles; when the 
Angulimala-paritta of the Milinda-pajiha list is added, there are nine 
titles. 


The paritta of the Theravadins exists today in a number of recensions. In 
Sri Lanka there is the Catubhdnavara or Four Recitations, current in a 
shorter recension of 22 texts and a longer recension of 29 texts.! The 
shorter recension must be the older of the two: Sri Lankan commentaries 
of the 12th and the 18th centuries know only the 22 texts,” and the 
extra seven of the longer version differ somewhat in order and contents 
in different editions. The Samantapasadika (Sth century A.C.) mentions 
“four bhdnavara from the suttanta”, but from the context probably does 
not refer to the paritta collection.3 The earliest definite reference to the 
four Bhanavara that I am aware of is an inscription of Kassapa V, dated 
circa 929-39 A.C., from the Jetavana area in Anuradhapura.* Another 
Sri Lankan collection contains nine texts, and is known in Sinhalese as 
Piritnava-siitraya;> the nine titles agree with those of the Siamese 
Parittasankhepa (see velow). 





1 See L. de Silva, pp. 5-8; Helmer Smith, A Critical Pali Dictionary, Epileg- 
omena to Vol. I, Copenhagen, 1948, pp. 93*-95*; Maria Bidoli and Heinz 
Bechert, Singhalesische Handschriften, Teil 1, Wiesbaden, 1969, § 128, 
pp. 82-83 (the last named gives an extensive bibliography of printed and 
manuscript paritta collections). 

2 Cf. Encyclopaedia of Buddhism Vol. Ill, fasc. 4, pp. 694-95, catubhanavara. 
3 Sp IV 788 ult. I am grateful to L.S. Cousins (Manchester) for this reference. 

4 “Slab-inscription of Kassapa V”, Epigraphia Zeylanica 1, London, 1912, 
pp. 41-57. For further references from commentaries, chronicles, inscriptions, 
and Sinhala literature, see L. de Silva, pp. 16-22. 

5 C.E, Godakumbura, Catalogue of Ceylonese Manuscripts, The Royal Library, 
Copenhagen, 1980, pp. 25~26. The collection is not otherwise mentioned in the 
literature I have consulted, and was not known to two senior Sinhalese monks 
whom I consulted in Penang. Its origins and current status remain to be 
determined. 
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In three of the 22 texts of the shorter Catubhanavadra — the 
Khandhaparitta, the Dhajaggaparitta, and the Atandatiyasutta — the 
Buddha himself recommends that they be used as rakkha. Thus their use 
as such is very old. In another seven texts — the Moraparitta, the 
Candaparitta, the Suriyaparitta, the three Bojjhangaparittas, and the 
Girimanandaparitta — protection is granted through the recitation of 
verses or the teachings of the Buddha, while the Mangala- and Ratana- 
suttas deal with mangala and suvatthi, the “positive side” of raksa. The 
(Mula-)Sarvastivadins and other schools also used as raksa their own 
counterparts of the Khandha-, Dhajagga-, Atanatiya-, Mora-, and 
Canda-parittas, along with the Mangala- and Ratana-suttas.' This 
further establishes the antiquity of the raksa status of these texts. 


A Burmese manuscript dated 1842 A.C. contains the shorter 
Catubhanavara with one extra sutta to total 23 texts; otherwise the 
contents, order, and division into bhdnavaras are the same as in the Sri 
Lankan recension.? The Catubhdnavara is not, however, recited or even 
generally known in Burma today, and its exact status in the past remains 
to be determined. The recitation of paritta is referred to in Pagan 
inscriptions.? The standard collection used in Burma today consists of 11 
texts called simply Paritta (or sometimes Mahdaparitta), for which see 
Table 2A. All but three of the texts of this collection (nos. 1, 6, 11) are 
named in the Milindapantha and Atthakatha lists. The contents and order 
of the Burmese Paritta are closely related to the paritta list of the 


1 These will be discussed below under Mahdsiitra, svastigatha, and Paficaraksa. 
* Heinz Braun and Daw Tin Tin Myint, Burmese Manuscripts, part 2, 
Stuttgart, 1985, no. 352, pp. 173-75; the extra text, no. 20 of the manuscript, 
is entitled Sammdsambuddhabojjhangam, according to the editors it is equivalent 
to SN V 81 foll. Since this is the only description of a Burmese Catubhdnavara 
that I have come across, I cannot say whether or not it is typical. 

3 G.H. Luce, “Economic Life of the Early Burman”, in Burma Research Society, 
Fiftieth Anniversary Publications No. 2, Rangoon, 1960, p. 366 (originally 
published in the Journal of the Burma Research Society XXX.i, pp. 283-335. 
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Burmese printed edition of the Milinda-panha; to what degree the one is 
derived from the other, or the two have mutually influenced each other, 
requires further research.! The Sirimangala-paritta, a modem collection 
settled during the U Nu period, contains the 11 texts of the Paritta, to 
which it adds another 20 texts to make a total of 31, as shown in Table 
2B. The last four are non-canonical, although three of them are styled 
-sutta in their titles and open with evam me sutam.? 


The paritta tradition of Siam has parallels to both the Sri Lankan and 

Burmese traditions. As in Sri Lanka, in Siam there are two recensions of 

the Catubhanavara. The longer Siamese Catubhanavara, however, is 
equivalent to the older and shorter Sri Lankan recension of 22 texts; the 
shorter Siamese Catubhanavara is an abridged version containing 17 

texts. The division of the two Siamese recensions into recitations differs 

somewhat from that of the Sri Lankan version. Siam has two further 
recensions, the Dvadasa-paritta and the Satta-paritta. The former, also 
known as the Maharaja-paritta or, in Thai, the Sipsong Tamnan, 

contains the first 11 texts of the Burmese Paritta plus the Jaya-paritta; 
the latter, also known as the Culardja-paritta or Jet Tamnan, is an 
abridgement of the former and contains, according to the title, 7 texts. 

The contents of these collections are given in Tables 2C and 2D. 


1 The Jinapanjara-gathd lists the seven titles of the Chatthasangiti Milindapanha, 
but in a different order. 

2 Sirimangalaparitta nos. 28-31. 

3 Cf. Finot 1917 pp. 53-60; Kenneth E. Wells, Thai Buddhism: Its Rites and 
Activities, Bangkok, 1975, pp. 276-82. A list of the contents of the Siamese 
Catubhdnavara is given in the Royal Chanting Book p. 112. Most editions of the 
Sattaparitta give more than 7 texts (although Finot lists 7), and I am not certain 
which are the 7 of the title. 
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The Parittasankhepa, most probably composed at Ayutthaya in the 
17th—18th centuries, lists and comments on nine parittas:} 
Mangala-sutta 

Ratana-sutta 

Metta-sutta 

Khandha-paritta 

Mora-paritta 

Dhajagga-paritta 

Atanatiya-paritta 

Angulimala-paritta 

Bojjhanga-paritta. 
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The titles are the same as those of the Sri Lankan Piritnava-siitraya. 


For the study of the Siamese paritta tradition, the most important 
printed source is the Royal Chanting Book. This was compiled at the 

behest of King Rama V (Chulalongkorn) by Phussadeva, later to be 
Supreme Patriarch, when he held the rank of Somdet Brah 
Buddhaghosacarya. It was first published in Ratanakosin Era 99 / B.E. 
2423 [1880], in an edition of 10,000 copies, and thus preceded the first 
printed edition of the Tipitaka, published in 2436 [1893], by thirteen 

years. Otherwise, there are numerous chanting books, large and small, 
such as the popular Suat Mantabidhi, published in various editions. It is 
worth noting that the common element in the Thai titles of chanting 
books is manta, usually in the form suat manta. Suat manta is also the 

common verb for “to chant”; swat brah paritta refers to formal 
ceremonies with string and water, and is hence less common. In titles 
paritta is frequently “Sanskritised” as paritra, as in the Cula- and Maha- 
rajaparitra of the Royal Chanting Book. 


! Supaphan Na Bangchang, Vivadhanakara Varrnagati sai Brah Suttantapitaka ti 
Daeng nai Pradesa Thai, Bangkok, 2533 [1990], pp. 491-500. 
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I have been unable to find any evidence for the date or place of origin of 
the Burmese Paritta or the Siamese Dvaddasa- and Satta-paritta 
collections.! 


In all of these collections the canonical paritta texts are set within 
ancillary opening and closing verses (paritta-parikamma, etc.). A 
synoptic edition of these verses is a desideratum. 


In addition to the paritta properly speaking, there exist in Pali numerous 

non-canonical texts, both prose and verse, of a protective nature. To my 
knowledge, only one of these has been edited or studied: the 
Mahadibbamanta.” The others have not yet been properly catalogued or 
even listed. In classifiying this sort of extra-canonical literature, we 

might distinguish (A) apocryphal sutta texts, opening with the evam me 

sutam formula, and (B) gathd or other texts recognised as having had an 

historical author, that make no claim to be Buddhavacana as such. Here 

I give a very preliminary list: 


(A) Apocryphal suttas 
1. Aka@ravatta-sutta (or, more frequently, -siitra);3 


1 Cf. L. de Silva pp. 7 and 14 for the term mahapirit or mahaparitta in Sri Lanka. 
According to H. Saddhatissa (The Birth-Stories of the Ten Bodhisattas and the 
Dasabodhisattuppattikatha, London, 1975, p. 37), the Dvadasaparitta was 
“presumably introduced to Ceylon by Siamese theras headed by Mahathera Upiali 
who arrived in the island in 1753 A.C.” This suggests that the origin of the 
Dvdadasaparitta (and hence its abridgement, the Satta-paritta) is to be sought in 
Siam, or at least South-east Asia. 

2 Jaini 1965. 

3 Mahabrahbuddhamanta 21.2; O, von Hiniiber, “The Pali Manuscripts kept at 
The Siam Society, Bangkok, a Short Catalogue”, Journal of the Siam Society, 
Vol. 75, 1987, no. 47, pp. 43-44. The text does not seem to be known in 
Burma. 
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2. Dharana-paritta;} 

3. Chadisapala-sutta;? 

4. Cakkaparitta-sutta;3 
5. Parimittajala-sutta.* 


(B) Gatha and other texts 
1. Atthavisati-paritta> 

2. Jinapanjara-gatha;® 

3. Jayamangala-gatha’ 

4. Atthamangala-gatha;? 
5. Uppatasanti;? 

6. Jaya-paritta;' 


1 Mahabrahbuddhamanta 20.8. Although the printed editions that I have seen do 
not open with evam me sutam, the latter half of the text is addressed to Ananda. 
The text has apparently been recently introduced to Siam from Burma. 
Dhamm§ananda 1992 p. 441, Avenikaguna, gives the opening on the 18 
avenikaguna, with a note on their Pali sources. 

2 Sirimangalaparitta no. 28. This and the next two texts are not known in Siam. 
3 Sirimangalaparitta no. 29. 

4 Sirimangalaparitta no. 30. 

5 Royal Chanting Book pp. 39-40. On the evidence of an 11th century Thaton 
inscription, this is the earliest attested non-canonical paritta: see G.H. Luce, 
“The Advent of Buddhism to Burma”, in L. Cousins, A. Kunst, and 
K.R. Norman (ed.), Buddhist Studies in Honour of I.B. Horner, Dordrecht, 
1974, p. 133. I am grateful to Lance Cousins for this reference. 

6 A number of recensions have been discussed and edited by the present Supreme 
Patriarch of Siam, Prahvati Gathdjinapafijara, Bangkok, 2529 [1986]. See also 
Dhammiananda 1992 pp. 199-201. 

7 Royal Chanting Book pp. 92-94 (bahum). 

8 Dhamminanda 1992 pp. 438-40. 

9 Sirimangalaparitta no. 31; Dhammananda 1992 pp. 385-435. The text, 
believed to have been composed in Chiengmai, was reintroduced to Siam from 
Burma by Ven. Dhammananda. 

10 Royal Chanting Book pp. 25-27 (mahakaruniko natho). 
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7. Atanatiya-paritta;} 

8. Bojjhanga-paritta;” 

9, Mahadibbamanta;3 

10. Yot brahkandatraipitaka.* 


A number of these, along with the Gini-paritta, which is not known in 

South-east Asia, are briefly described by Lily de Silva.5 The Jinapanjara- 
gathd, the Akdravatta-siitra, the Yot brahkandatraipitaka, the Dharana- 
paritta, and the Uppatasanti are especially popular in Siam, where they 
are published in the numerous collections of chants that are widely 

available. 


Some of these texts, such as the Ak@ravatta-siitra and the Yot 

brahkandatraipitaka, are expansions of the iti pi so formula, a key 
element of the ancient Dhajagga-paritta.® Others, such as the 
Mahdadibbamanta, the Chadisapdla, and Uppatasanti, derive their efficacy 
from lists of saints and deities, and thus resemble the canonical 
Mahdsamaya- and Atandtiya- Suttas. 


! T refer here to the text included in the Burmese Paritta (no. 8) and the Siamese 
Satta- and Dvddasa- Parittas, which consists of the opening verses of homage to 
the seven Buddhas of the sutta proper, plus a series of non-canonical verses: see 
Royal Chanting Book pp. 20-22 and 38-43 (the latter incorporating the 
Atthavisati-paritta). 

2 The reference is to the text found in the Burmese Paritta (no. 10) and the 
Siamese Satta- and Dvadasa- Parittas, which is a verse summary of the canonical 
Bojjhanga-suttas: see Royal Chanting Book p. 23. 

3 Jaini 1965. 

4 Mahabrahbuddhamanta 21.1. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 8-11. 

6 See also the short texts (some mixed with Thai) at Mahabrahbuddhamanta 
21.3; 22.2, 3, 5; 26.1-3), and Finot 1917 p. 58, Sut Iti pi so. 
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2. The Mahd@siitras of the Miulasarvastivadins 


As far as I know, Mahasitra as a technical term was applied to two 
collections of siitras: 


(1) a group of eighteen Mahdsiitras listed in the Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivadins; 

(2) a group of six or eight Mahasitras listed in the Vinaya of the 
Milasarvastivadins. 


These lists, lost in the original Sanskrit, have been preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan translation. Both groups consist of siitras extracted from 
the Agamas of the (Miila-)Sarvastivadin tradition; most, but not all, are 
common to the Agamas of the other early Buddhist schools. 


The Sarvastivadin list of eighteen Mahasiitras (Ta ching) occurs in the 
fourth section, “On Keeping the Rains Retreat” (An chi fa = 
*Varsavasadharma), of the ninth chapter, “Seven Dharmas” (Ch’i fa = 
*Saptadharma) of the Vinaya of that school as translated into Chinese 
by Punyatara and Kumarajiva between 399 and 413 A.C.! This is the 
only known occurrence of the Sarvastivadin list of Mahdsiitras. I will 
not discuss them here since there is no evidence that they were used as 
raksds.” 1 will only note that the term Mahdsitra must have been in 
vogue by the 4th century, and that two of the Sarvastivadin Mahasiitras 
(nos. 6 and 7, the Atandtika and Mahdsamdja) are classed as paritta by 
the Theravadins, and that five (no. 3, the Pancatraya; no. 4, the 


1 T 1435, Vol. 23, 174b18; KBC 890. 

* For the list, see A. Hirakawa, A Study of the Vinaya-Pitaka (Ritsuz6 no 
Kenkyu, in Japanese), Tokyo, 1960, pp. 779-80 and S. Sasaki, “The 
Mahasitra of the Mulasarvastivada as listed in the ]Dan dkar ma Catalogue” (in 
Japanese), Buddhist Studies (Bukkyo Kenkyii), Hamamatsu, Vol. XV, Dec. 
1985, p. 100. 
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Mayajala; nos. 6 and 7; and no. 12, the BimbisGra) are also classed as 
Mahasitras by the Milasarvastivadins. 


The Milasarvastivadin list of Mahdsitras is found in the Bhiksu- 
Vinayavibhanga in both Chinese and Tibetan translation and in the 
Bhiksuni-Vinayavibhanga in Chinese translation only, in connection 
with the third parajikad. The two Chinese lists (translated at the 
beginning of the 8th century), which are identical, give the titles of six 
Mahasiitras (Ta ching);' the Tibetan list (translated c. 800 A.C.) gives 
the same six titles in the same order, plus two more to make a total of 
eight Mahdsiitras (mDo chen po che ba). will give here the Tibetan list 
with equivalent Sanskrit titles:? 


1. Chun nu ston pa hid Ciidasiinyata 
2. Chen po ston pa nid Mahasiinyata 
3. INa gsum pa Pafcatraya 
4. sGyu mai dra ba Mayajala 


5. gZugs can snin pos bsu ba Bimbisarapratyudgamana 


6. rGyal mtshan dam pa Dhvajagra 

7. Kun tu rgyu ba dan kun tu 

mi rgyu ba dan mthun pa’imdo —_ Atanatiya-siitra> 
8. Dus pa chen po’i mdo Mahasamaja-siitra 

Nine Mahdsitras — the eight listed above, but with two Dhvajagra- 
sutras — were translated into Tibetan by Jinamitra, Prajflavarman, and 
Ye Ses sde in about 800 A.C. Although Sanskrit fragments of six of 
these siitras (nos. 3-8) have been recovered from Central Asia, and 


1 T 1442, Vol. 23, 662a28; T 1443, Vol. 23, 925c6. 

2 Vinayavibhanga, Q 1032, ‘dul ba, che, 129a5. 

3 The title of this text is variously spelt: Arandtiya by the Milasarvastivadins (in 
Tibetan transliteration), Atandatika by the Sarvastivadins (in Central Asian 
manuscripts), and Atandtiya by the Theravadins. 
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although parallel versions of seven of them (nos. 1, 2, 5, two 
Dhvajadgras, 7, 8) were translated into Chinese, only the Tibetan 
versions are specifically described as Mahasiitras (mDo chen po) in their 
titles and colophons. 


The Miulasarvastivadin affiliation of the nine Tibetan Mahasittras is 
established by the Vinayavibhanga lists, by the fact that the leading 
translator, Jinamitra, is described in Vinaya colophons as a vinayadhara 
of that school, and by the fact that a contemporary royal edict forbad the 
translation of any Sravakayana texts apart from those of the 
Milasarvastivadins.! 


These nine Mahdsitras were originally transmitted to Tibet as a group. 
In the “IDan (or 1Han) dkar ma Palace Catalogue”, the oldest extant list 
of works translated into Tibetan, which dates to the early 9th century, 
they make up the eighth division, mDo chen por gtogs pa, “Category of 
Great Sitras”.? In his History of Buddhism (Chos ’byun), completed in 
1322 or 1323,3 Bu ston also lists the nine Tibetan titles together, but in 
a different order. 


1B, Obermiller, tr., History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, Il. Part, 
Heidelberg, 1932, p. 197; Claus Vogel, “Bu-ston on the Schism of the Buddhist 
Church and on the Doctrinal Tendencies of Buddhist Scriptures”, in Heinz 
Bechert (ed.), Zur Schulzugehdrigkeit von Werken der Hinayana-Literatur, part 
I, Gottingen, 1985, pp. 109-10. The correct Sanskrit should be Vogel’s 
Milasarvastivadin (= Bu ston, Lhasa xylograph, ya, 130b1, gzi thams cad yod 
smra) rather than Obermiller’s Sarvastivadin. Cf. Janos Szerb, Bu ston’s 
History of Buddhism in Tibet, Vienna, 1990, p. 46.6 and note 8. 

2 Lalou 1953 pp. 324~25; S. Yoshimura, “The Denkar-Ma, an oldest Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons”, Kyoto, 1950 [rep. 1974], p. 23. For the 
history and date of the 1Dan dkar ma Catalogue, see Lalou, pp. 313-17; 
G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, part 2, [Rome, 1958] Delhi, 1986, pp. 46 
foll.; D. Snellgrove, /ndo-Tibetan Buddhism, London, 1987, pp. 440-41. 

3 D.S. Ruegg, The Life of Bu Ston Rin Po Che, Rome, 1966, p. xvii. 

4 Bu ston, Lhasa xylograph, ya, 144a4; S. Nishioka, ‘Index to the Catalogue 
Section of Bu Ston’s “History of Buddhism” (])’, Annual Report of the 
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The evidence for the raksd status of the Milasarvastivadin Mahasitras is 
found in the Vinayavibhanga itself, where their recitation is 
recommended as a protection (srun ba = raksa@) against vetadas (ro lans). 
The commentary by Vinitadeva, the Vinayavibhangapadavyakhyana, 
also translated about 800 A.C., states:! 


“Mahasiitra” means of great fruit (mahdphala), because it overcomes 
Opponents (parapravadin) and because it overcomes dangerous yaksas, 
etc. 


Four of the Mahdasitras have counterparts among the paritta of the 
Theravadins: the Atandatiya, the Mahdsamdja, and (various elements of) 
the two Dhvajagras. The principle of selection of the other five is not 
clear to me. 


One other text preserved in Tibetan translation bears the title 
Mahasitra: the (Arya) Vaisdlipravesa-mahasitra.2 The translation, 
under the title (’Phags pa) Yans pa’i gron khyer du ‘jug pa’i mdo chen 
po, was done by Surendrabodhi and Ye Ses sde; since the latter 
collaborated with the translators of the nine Mahdsiitras, the 
translations were roughly contemporary. Its Milasarvastivadin 
affiliation is shown by the fact that the entire sitra is incorporated into 
the Bhaisajyavastu of the Vinaya of that school in both its Tibetan and 
Chinese versions.? 


Institute for the Study of Cultural Exchange, The University of Tokyo, No. 4, 
1980, nos. 11-19. 

1Q 5616, dul ba’i *grel pa, vu, 74b2. 

2Q 142, 714, 978, translated by Léon Feer in AMG V, pp. 423~29. There is 
possibly one more, the Mahdasitavana (Q 180) of the Tibetan Paficaraksa 
collection; there are, however, difficulties with the title which can only be 
resolved by further research. 

3 Q 1030, Vinayavastu, sman gyi gti, bampo 28, ‘dul ba, ge, 42a1-45a4; T 
1448, Vol. 24, 27b11-28b6. 
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The Vaisdlipravesa consists of two parts. In the first, the Buddha and 
Ananda travel to Vaisali; when they arrive, the Buddha tells Ananda go to 
the city and recite certain mantras and verses. In the second part, Ananda 
does the Buddha’s bidding, repeating the mantras and verses in full. In 
the Bhaisajyavastu, the events occur during the Buddha’s last journey, 
in a version of the Mahdaparinirvana-siitra expanded by the inclusion of 
long jatakas and avadanas; the description of the visit to Vaisali, ending 
with the pacification of the epidemic, resembles the setting of the 
*Ratnasiitra in the texts of other schools.! The status of the 
Vaisdlipravesa-mahasiitra as a raksd is clear from the fact that contains a 
long mantra and svastigathd (see § 3), which cure the epidemic in that 
city, and from the fact that it is included under the title 
Mahamantranusarini in the Sanskrit Paticaraksd collection (see below, 


§ 4). 


From the foregoing we may conclude that ten Mahdsiitras were popular 
with the Mulasarvastivadins by at least the 8th century, and that these 
Mahdasiutras had raksd status. 


3. The svasti-gathad of various schools 


The next category of raksa@ texts consists of sets of verses variously 
known as svasti-, svastyayana-, or mangala-gathd,* or occasionally as 


1 As far as I know, there is no extant version of a (Miila-)Sarvastivadin *Ratna- 
siitra. Whether or not the Vaisdlipravesa is in fact the *Ratna-siutra of that 
tradition remains to be seen. While the Vaisdlipravesa has only one verse in 
common with the three extant *Ratna-siitras, and that a verse also found in 
other texts, it is difficult to believe that the Milasarvastivadins would have two 
different accounts of the “miracle of Vaisali”. 

2 For a Jaina text related to this type of raksd see Gustav Roth, “Notes on the 
Pamca-namokkara-parama-mangala in Jaina Literature”, in Heinz Bechert and 
Petra Kieffer-Piilz (ed.), Indian Studies (Selected Papers) by Gustav Roth, 
Delhi, 1986, pp. 129-46. I expect the tradition of some sort of svasti-gatha 
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pranidhana or satyavak. For ease of reference, I will henceforth refer to 
them as svastigathd. They may be described as “verses of welfare, 
benediction, or blessing”; in a sense they are the positive side of the 
raksa@ coin — the promotion of welfare in contrast with protection 
against calamity. 


The term svastyayana(-gatha) is vouchsafed by the Mahavastu, where it 
describes one of the most popular parittas, the Ratana-sutta.! The same 
text uses the term sovatthika for the verses of benediction spoken by the 
Buddha to the merchants Trapusa and Bhallika.? Svastyayana, “well- 
being”, is one of the synonyms of raksa (in the sense of “protection” 
rather than “protective text”) in the Mahamayiiri, and in the Megha- 
siitra , and the Ekadasamukha;} in the Sardiilakarnavadana it occurs 
in conjunction with paritrdna.‘ In the Jatakamala, svastyayana is used in 
the sense of “protective charm” of “talisman”.> 


The only extant collections of svasti-gatha are found in Tibetan 
translation. The earliest list, of seven titles, occurs in the [Dan dkar ma 
Catalogue of the early 9th century, wherein they make up a separate 
class, section XVIII, under the title bKra Sis kyi rnam grans = 
*Svastiparydya.® In the existing recensions of the Tibetan canon, verse 


must exist in the Brahmanical tradition, but have not seen any references. The 
concluding verse of King Mahendra’s Bhagavad-Ajjuka (ed., tr. Michael 
Lockwood and Vishnu Bhat, Madras, 1978, p. 114) may be described as a svasti- 
gathd. 

1 Mahavastu 1 236.2, svastyayanagatham bhasati; 236.10, srnvantu 
svastyayanam jinena bhasitam. 

2 Mahavastu III 404.1 (= Senart 305.10). Cf. BHSD 606b, where this is the 
sole reference. 

3 MAMVR(T) 13.2, 15.3, etc; Megha-siitra 298.14; Ekadasamukha, GM I 36.2: 
in all three texts svastyayana is preceded by santi, “peace”. 

4 Divy 614.6, paritranam svastyayayam kuryat. 

5 Jatakamala VIII, Maitribala, vv. 7, 9, etc.; XIX, Bisa, v. 15. 

6 Lalou 1953 p. 330. 
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texts of this type are grouped together at the end of the main divisions of 
the Kanjur and at the end of the Tanjur. In the Peking edition, for 
example, they occur at the end of the Tantra division (rGyud, Q Vol. 9) 
properly speaking,' at the end of the Dhdarani Collection (gZuns ‘dus, Q 
Vol. 11), at the end of the Vinaya ('Dul ba, Q Vol. 45) — which in the 
Peking edition equals the end of the Kanjur — and at the end of the 
Tanjur (Q Vol. 150), preceding the Catalogue (dKar chag, Vol. 151). In 
all cases they perform their function as svastigatha, benedictions or 
blessings at the conclusion of the meritorious work of compiling the 
Tripitaka. This is explained in the Catalogue (dKar chag) to the Golden 
Tanjur:? 


“Now, in order to make fruitful the work that has [just been] completed 
{the copying of the Tanjur], the dedications (bsno ba = parinamana), 
aspirations (smon lam = pranidhdna), and blessings (bkra sis = mangala) 
[follow]... 


Well-placed [here] are the forty-odd 
dedications, aspirations, and verses of blessing 
which when recited accomplish al! aims 

and promote welfare at all times.” 


Out of the “forty-odd” texts, the parinamana and pranidhana (mostly 
extracted from Mahayana works) come first, followed by the svasti- and 
mangala-gatha, which come at the end. I can give here only a few 
examples of the latter:? 


1 That is, not counting the three volumes of the “Old Tantras” (riin rgyud dza, 
va, Za) or volume za. 

2 Golden Tanjur, Vol. 100, dkar chag, tso, 182b6—184a1. Similar passages are 
found in other editions of the Kanjur and Tanjur. 

3 The following is based on the Peking edition of the Kanjur and Tanjur. For the 
Berlin manuscript Kanjur, see Hermann Beckh, Verzeichnis der Tibetischen 
Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, Erste Abteilung: Kanjur 
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1. A complete extract of the verses of one of the Mahdasitras, the 
Vaisalipravesa (see above, § 2), which are described as bde legs kyi 
tshigs su bcad pa = svastigathda.' 


2. Verses extracted from the Mahasahasrapramardani, a Pancaraksd text 

(see below, § 4), equivalent to the Ratana-sutta of the Theravadin 

SuttanipGta and the parallel svastyayana-gatha in the Lokottaravadin 

Mahasamghika Mahavastu, but differing in number of verses, order, and 
details.2 The title describes them as smon lam = pranidhana. 


3. A set of two groups of verses extracted from another Pancaraksa 
text, the Mahdmayiri.> The first group deals with the Seven Buddhas 
and their bodhi-trees; the second consists of two verses common to the 
first Dhvajagra-mahasitra and to the Vaisalipravesa, plus a third 


(Bkah-hgyur), Berlin, 1914, p. 5 (dul ba), pp. 132-33 (rgyud), p. 147 (gzuns 

*dus), for the Derge Kanjur see Hakuju Ui et al., A Complete Catalogue of the 
Tibetan Canons, Sendai, 1934, pp. 135-37 (rgyud), 178-80 (gzuns ’dus); for 

the Lithang Kanjur, see Jampa Samten Shastri and Jeremy Russell, “Notes on 
the Lithang Edition of the Tibetan bKa’-’gyur”, in The Tibet Journal, Vol. XII, 
no. 3, autumn, 1987, Appendix III (dul ba). Because different texts bear similar 
or identical titles, because the same text sometimes bears different titles in the 
different divisions of one edition, and because the titles are sometimes given in 
the colophon rather than at the head of the text, I am unable to give a complete 
concordance in this paper. Note that the “Them spangs ma” Kanjurs have only a 
few such texts at the end of the Sitra (mdo sde) and Tantra (rgyud) divisions: 

see for example the Stog Palace Kanjur, Skorupski nos. 321-32 and 759-63. 

1 Q 439, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 1045, Vol. 45, end of ’dul ba; Q 5950, Vol. 

150, end of Tanjur. 

2 Ston chen mo rab tu ’joms pa las gsuns pa’i smon lam, Q 436, Vol. 9, end of 
rgyud; Q 719, Vol. 11, end of gzuns ’dus; Q 1043, Vol. 45, end of ’dul ba; Q 

5951, Vol. 150, end of Tanjur. 

3 Rig snags kyi rgyal mo rma bya chen mo las gsuns pa’i smon lam dan bden 
tshig: Q 437, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 720, Vol. 11, end of gzuns dus; Q 1044, 

Vol. 45, end of ’dul ba; Q 5953, Vol. 150, end of Tanjur. 
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satyavak verse.! The title describes the verses as pranidhdna (smon lam 
= first set) and satyavak (bden tshig = second set). 


4. The Devapariprccha-mangalagatha,* parallel to the Pali Mangala- 
sutta, another of the most popular parittas; since it differs in number and 

order of verses, it is the recension of another, as yet undetermined, 

school. 


5. The ASirvada-gathd,} according to the colophon an extract from the 
Trapusabhallikaparivarta of the Lalitavistara.4 Similar verses, described 
as sovatthika, are found in the Mahdvastu.° In both cases they are 
spoken by the Buddha to the merchants Trapusa and Bhallika. The verses 
occur in the Vinaya of the Mahasamghikas in Chinese translation, but in 
a different context.® A fragmentary Sanskrit manuscript from Central 
Asia in the Pelliot collection also contains the verses, again addressed to 
the two merchants,’ and a parallel is found in Uighur.’ The stanzas 
invoke the blessings and protection of 28 naksatras, 32 devakumaris, 


1 MAMVR(T) 13.17-14.3 and 14.15-15.1, respectively. 

2 Lhas tus pa’i bkra sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 442, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 
721, Vol. 11, end of gzuns dus; Q 1053, Vol. 45, end of ’dul ba; Q 5943, Vol. 
150, end of Tanjur. Studied in French translation by Feer, compared with the 
Tibetan translation of a Theravadin version, in AMG V pp. 224-27. 

3 Sis par brjod pa’i tshigs su bead pa, Q 728, Vol. 11, end of gzuns 'dus; Q 
1048, Vol. 45, end of ’dul ba; Q 5949, no mtshar bstan bcos, mo, 336b2-39a4, 
end of Tanjur. 

4 Colophon, mo, 339a3; the translated verses indeed agree with those of the 
Tibetan Lalitavistara, Q 763, mdo, ku, 209a7—114a4, translated circa 800 A.C. 
by Jinamitra, Danasila, Munivarma, and Ye Ses sde (for Sanskrit cf. Lalita- 
vistara 282.3-85.8 = vv. 109-52). 

5 Mahdvastu Ill 404.7-10.14 (vv. 7~51). 

© Bareau 1959 pp. 303-4. Bareau refers to T 1425, 500c-O1b. 

7 Pauly 1959 pp. 203-22. 

8 Lore Sander, “Buddhist Literature in Central Asia”, Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism, Vol. IV, fasc. 1, 1979, p. 61. 
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the Four Great Kings and their assemblies, and four caityas, in the 
sequence of the four quarters, and hence set up a protective circle.} 


Other texts bear similar titles: 


6. Svasti-gatha? 

7. Svastyayana-gatha3 

8. Pafttcatathagatamangala-gatha* 

9. Ratnatrayamangala-gatha> 

10. Mangala-gatha® 

11. Ratnatrayasvastigatha’ 

12. Rig gsum gyi bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa® 

13. Sans rgyas rabs bdun gyi bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bead pa.? 


Only two svastigathds may be assigned a school with any certainty: the 
Vaisalipravesa-svastigatha, which occurs in the Bhaisajyavastu of the 


1 For a summary of the verses in the Lalitavistara, Mahavastu, and Vinaya see 
Bareau 1959 pp. 304-9. 

2 Bde legs kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 440, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 772, Vol. 11, 

end of gzuns ’dus. 

3 Bde legs su 'gyur ba’i tshigs su bead pa, Q 441, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 773, 

Vol. 11, end of gzuns dus. 

4 De bzin gsegs pa Ina’i bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 445, Vol. 9, end of 
rgyud, Q 726, Vol. 11, end of gzuns ’dus; translated by Feer, AMG V p. 470. 

5 Dkon mchog gsum gyi bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 447, Vol. 9, end of 
rgyud; Q729, Vol. 11, end of gzurs ’dus; Q 5958, Vol. 150, end of Tanjur. 

6 Q 449, etc.: see references in note 3 on p. 137. 

7 Dkon mchog gsum gyi bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 450, Vol. 9, end of 
rgyud; Q 5955, Vol. 150, end of Tanjur. 

8 Q 446, Vol. 9, end of rgyud; Q 727, Vol. 11, end of gzuns ’dus; Q 5961, Vol. 

150, end of Tanjur; translated by Feer, AMG V pp. 474-75. The title means 


“Verses of Blessing of the Three Families” (* Trikula / Kulatraya-mangalagatha). 


9 Q 444, etc.: see references in note 4 on p. 137. The title means “Verses of 
Blessing (mangalagatha) on the Lineage of the Seven Buddhas”. 
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Milasarvastivadins, and the Asirvada-gathd, which is Mahasamghika in 
two (most probably three) of its versions.! 


It is likely that at least some of the svastigdtha in the Tibetan Tripitaka 
belonged to the liturgy of the monks of the Mulasarvastivadin or other 
nikayas in India. That is, they would have been recited in appropriate 
contexts — sickness or calamity, or anumodana for dana — just as their 
Pali counterparts are chanted by Theravadin monks up to the present 
day.” In the Mahasamghika Vinaya, the Asirvada-gathd are presented as 

a model of the benediction to be given by monks to merchants who have 
made offerings.> Examples of verse abhyanumodand are found in the 

Vinaya and Sitra literature of the (Mula-)Sarvastivadins, where the 
stock formula is atha bhagavan (name of donor, genitive) tad danam 
anaya abhyanumodanayad abhyanumodate.* Another formula is 
bhagavata...daksind ddista.5 Some information about chanting in India in 
the late 7th century is supplied by I-ching; he does not, however, 


1 The Mahdvastu, the Vinaya in Chinese, and the Lalitavistara. On the basis of 
style, phraseology, and doctrine, the origins of the last named seem to me to lie 
more probably with the Mahasamghikas than with the Sarvastivadins. The 
common attribution of the text to the latter seems to rest on a sole Chinese 
reference to the titles of a number of biographies of the Buddha: see Samuel 
Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, (London, 1875] Delhi, 1985, 

pp. v—-vi, 386-87. 

2 In terms of purpose — celebration of the merits of an act of giving — 
anumodana is not strictly speaking a protection, raksa@, But since the verses 
employed overlap the raksd literature (the first Dhvajagra-mahdsiitra contains 
abhyanumodana verses, some of which are elsewhere described as svasti-gathda) 
and the Pali anumodand are printed along with paritta and assorted raksds (see 
Royal Chanting Book, anumodanda-vidhi), it seems more convenient to study 

abhyanumodana and svastigatha together. 

3 Bareau 1959 pp. 303-4. 

4 See Sanghabhedavastu I 124.11-20; Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Maha- 

parinirvanasitra, [Berlin, 1950-51] Kyoto, 1986, §§ 6.11-14, 12.6-9, 26.29- 
30. 

5 Sanghabhedavastu I 199.25-27. 
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mention any canonical texts by name.! I-ching’s translator, Takakusu 
(p. 48), gives two Sanskrit terms: danagatha and daksindgatha.” 


As far as I know, only two of the svastigatha mentioned above are 

currently recited by members of the Tibetan samgha (who are by 

ordination Milasarvastivadin): the Mangalagathda on the twelve acts of 
the Buddha, attributed to Nagarjuna,? and the Mangalagatha on the 

Lineage of the Seven Buddhas.* The school of these two texts is 
uncertain; since neither is overtly Mahayanistic, they may be described 
as mainstream svastigatha. 


Though not described as such, the last verse of Vasubandhu’s 
Gathdsamgraha is a typical svastigatha: 


1}. Takakusu, tr., 4 Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago, {London, 1896] New Delhi, 1986, pp. 41-42, 46, 48- 
49, 152, 166. I-ching does say that he has translated such gathds; Takakusu 
(p. 48 note 1) refers to the “Rules of Confession”, Nanjio 1506 [= T 1903, 
KBC 1084]. Cf. Hobdgirin 1 93 foll. (““Bombai”). 

2 See also Soothill and Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 
[London, 1937} Delhi, 1977, pp. 285a, 330b. 

3 Bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 449, Vol. 9, rgyud, tsha, 321a8; Q 724, Vol. 
11, rgyud, ya, 278b6; Q 5954, Vol. 150, fo mtshar bstan bcos, mo, 343a; 
translated by Feer, AMG V pp. 471-74. The attribution of the text to Slob 
dpon ’phags pa klu sgrub is in Q 5954. The text is not mentioned in Chr. 
Lindtner, Nagarjuniana, Copenhagen, 1982, pp. 11-17. 

4 Sans rgyas rabs bdun gyi bkra sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa, Q 444, Vol. 9, 
rgyud, tsha, 319b; Q 725, Vol. 11, rgyud, ya, 280a3. Both this and the 
preceding text are translated in The Sublime Path of the Victorious Ones, 
Dharamsala, 1981, pp. 83-87. 

5 A. Schiefner, “Uber Vasubandhu’s Gathasamgraha”, Mélanges Asiatiques, 
St.-Pétersbourg, 1878, p. 566; Q 5603, Vol. 119, mon pa’i bstan bcos, nu, 
241a4-5; commentary, Q 5604, Vol. 119, mnon pa’i bstan bcos, nu, 285b1- 
86a4. 
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May the world be happy, may there be a good harvest; 
may grain be ample, may government be righteous; 
may all illness and harm disappear! 


In his commentary Vasubandhu notes that the verse is a wish (smon lam 
= pranidhdna) for the absence of fear of various kinds of harm, which he 
describes in some detail. 


I have not come across any examples of an equivalent Pali term — 
sotthi-gathd or sovatthi-gatha.’ The numerous Pali chants — both 
canonical (such as the Ratana-sutta) and extra-canonical — that contain 
refrains like etena saccavajjena suvatthi hotu may, however, reasonably 
be classed as sotthi-gatha. The title mangala-gatha is common in Pali.? 


1 Table 1.1 shows that the Siamese edition of the Milinda-parha includes a 

Suvatthi-paritta. Taking the other lists into account, this might be the Ratana- 
sutta, which has the refrain etena saccena suvatthi hotu. Cf. also PTSD 725b, 

sotthikamma, sotthikara, sotthivacaka. In the Supparaka-jataka Jataka 463, 

Vol. IV 142) the bodhisatta performs an act of truth (for which see below, § 5) 
by reciting a verse over a bowl of water, after reflecting, “Apart from myself 
there is no one whatsoever able to save (sotthibhavam katum) these people: by 

means of an act of truth I will bring them to safety (saccakiriydya tesam sotthim 
karissami). 

2 See the texts listed in § 1, pp. 122-23, and also Dhamminanda 1992 p. 440, 
Sabbajayamangala-gatha. 
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4. The Paficaraksa collections! 


The Paricaraksa or Five Protections were extremely popular in Northern 
India, Nepal, and Tibet, as may been seen from the numerous 
manuscripts kept in libraries around the world. Their study is 
complicated by the fact, belied by a general similarity of titles, that there 
exist (at least) two different collections, a Tibetan and a Sanskrit, which 
have only three texts in common: the study therefore involves seven 
rather than five texts.2 Since the Tibetan versions were translated in 
about 800 A.C., and since the /Dan dkar ma Catalogue treats them as a 
separate category under the title gZuns chen po Ina = Panca- 





1 For the present study I have used Takubo’s edition of the Mahamayuri in 
Sanskrit (MhMVR(T)). For the remaining Sanskrit versions, I originally had 
access only to the summaries in Rajendralala Mitra’s The Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal, [1882] Indian reprint, 1981, pp. 164-69 and in 
M. Winternitz and A. Keith, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Vol. II, Oxford, 1905, pp. 257-59; I also made desultory attempts at 
the two late Nepalese manuscripts reproduced by Lokesh Chandra, Pavica-raksa, 
New Delhi, 1981 (Sata-Pitaka Series Vol. 267). Only when the paper was in its 
final draft did I receive (courtesy Dr. Paul Harrison) copies of Iwamoto’s 
romanised editions of the Sanskrit versions of the Mahdpratisara, 
Mahdasahasrapramardani, and Mahdsitavati. For the Tibetan translations I have 
used the Derge (D) edition of the Kanjur. The present section summarises my 
“Note on the Paficaraksa”, delivered at the 10th Conference of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies, Paris, July, 1991; the revised version of that 
paper, which I am preparing for publication, will give fuller bibliographical 
details. 

2 On the whole the Paficaraksa seem to have been rather neglected in the West 
since Lévi’s work on the Mahamayiiri (Lévi 1915). The best modern discussion 
(with a comprehensive bibliography) is Pentti Aalto’s “Prolegomena to an 
Edition of the Paficaraksa” (Studia Orientalia X1X:12, Helsinki, 1954, pp. 5- 
48); see also the introduction to the same scholar’s edition of the Mongolian 
versions, Qutut-tu Paricaraksa Kemekii Tabun Sakiyan Neretti Yeke Kolgen 
Sudur, Wiesbaden, 1961, pp. 1-5. It seems to have been Aalto who first 
recognised that the Sanskrit and Tibetan collections are discrepant, at least for 
the Mahamantranudharani: see the latter work, p. 1, note 1. 
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mahdadharani,! the available evidence for the Tibetan collection is earlier 
than that for the North Indian-cum-Nepalese collection, which survives 
only in manuscripts from the 11th century on. Fragments of only two 
Pancaraksd texts, the Mahamayiri and the Mahdasa@hasrapramardani, 
have been found in Central Asia; fragments of the Mahdpratisara 
were found in Gilgit.2 The Paficaraksd was not transmitted as a 
collection in the Chinese Tripitaka, although there are independent 
translations, all, except for several versions of the Mahadmayiuri, quite 
late.3 Table 3 shows the relationship between the two collections and 
independent Tibetan or Chinese translations, and paritta and other raksa 
texts. In the following summary of the contents of the seven texts, I 
will present them in the order of the table: the first three are similar in 
their Tibetan and Sanskrit versions, while the last four are grouped by 
their (similar) titles, 4a and 5a referring to the Tibetan versions, 4b and 
5b to the Sanskrit.4 


1. Mahdpratisaravidyarajni 
The Mahdpratisaravidyarajni,> which is similar in its Sanskrit and 
Tibetan versions, may be classed under Mahayana: the assembly includes 


1 Lalou 1953 § XIII, p. 327. 

2 Oskar von Hiniiber, Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften, Gottingen, 
1979, Anhang I, nos. 6, 15 and 17. 

3 Aalto’s statement (“Prolegomena”, p. 7) that there are no Chinese translations 
of the “Mahdsitavani and Mahdmantra-anudha@ri” (his spellings) needs 
clarification. The Mahdsitavati and MahadmantrdnusGrini of the Sanskrit 
collection are both found in Chinese: out of the “Seven Raksa”, only the Tibetan 
Mahdasitavana and Mahdmantradnudharani have no Chinese (or surviving 
Sanskrit) counterparts. 

4 The titles themselves pose difficulties. For the Sanskrit versions I. have 
followed Iwamoto (see also the “internal list” at Mah@sdhasrapramardani 41.7); 
for the Tibetan versions I have provisionally chosen what seems to me the most 
probable of the variant transcriptions given at the head of the Tibetan 
translations. 

5 A romanised edition of the Sanskrit was published by Yutaka Iwamoto in 
Pancaraksa Il, Kyoto, 1938. 
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a vast number of bodhisattvas, and there are references to bodhicitta and 
to the Mahayana itself. In addition to offering protection against a wide 
variety of ills, the mantra can confer enlightenment: in this it goes 
further than the other Pavicaraksa texts, which only offer protection. 


2. Mahamayiri 

The Mahamayiri (also similar in Sanskrit and Tibetan) is the longest of 
the “seven Raksas”; it is a composite work, rather complex in 

stratigraphy.! The oldest layer and raison d’étre is the account of the 

monk Svati with its mantra and jataka, parallel to that of the Bhaisajya- 
vastu of the Mulasarvastivadins, the jataka parallel to the Pali Mora- 

jataka. To this are added a verse found in the Morajataka but not in the 
Bhaisajyavastu, verses on protection against snakes found in the 

(Miula-)Sarvastivadin Upasena-siitra and the Pali Vinaya and Khandha- 
paritta, and verses common to the first Dhvajagra-mahdsitra, the 
Bhadrakaratri-sitra, and the Vaisdlipravesa. The list of yaksas is close 
to that of the Afdandtika-siitra, and some of its phraseology must have 
been influenced by or drawn from a common source as that of that text. 


Other elements include the cult of the Seven Buddhas and their trees: 
lists of nagas and a variety of divine, daemonic, and supernatural beings; 
lists of rivers, mountains, naksatras, grahas, and “sages of the past”. A 
characteristically thorough summary of the contents was made by Lévi 
in 1915 (pp. 19-22), so I need not go into more detail here. 


! In addition to Takubo’s edition, there is that of S. Oldenburg, “Mahamiayitri 
vidyarajfii”, “Otryvki KaSgarskich i sanskritskich rukopisej iz sobranija 
N.F. Petrovskago, II, Otryvki iz Paficaraksa”, Zapiski vosto¢nago otdelenija 
imperatorskago russkago archeologiceskago obséestva 11 (1897-98), pp. 218- 
61. See also A.F. Rudolf Hoernle, The Bower Manuscript, Calcutta, 1893- 
1912, pp. xciv-xcv, 222-40e, and SHT (1) 63, 375, 524, (V) 1459. 
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3. MahdasGhasrapramardani 

The MahdasaGhasrapramardani,' in both its Sanskrit and Tibetan versions, 
enshrines a complete *Ratna-siitra, concealed by a tangled overgrowth 

of mantras and long verses.” That this is its original kemel is clear from 

the narrative framework, which belongs to the “Ratna-sitra-Vaisali 

miracle” tradition: the Buddha at Rajagrha, the calamity at Vaisali, and 

the assembly of deities (pp. 1-2); the Buddha’s departure for VaiSali, the 

offering of the divine umbrellas, the decoration of the route, and the 

indrakila (pp. 21-23); the appeasement of the calamity (p. 29). 


4, Mahdasitavana | Mahdsitavati 

4.a. The Tibetan Mahdsitavana in some ways resembles the Atanatika- 
siitra. The title derives from the location, the Sitavana at Rajagrha. The 
structure and purpose of the nida@na — though not the actual phrasing — 
parallel that of the Atdndtika: both texts feature the Four Great Kings, 
who express concern for monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen dwelling 
in remote places, where they are threatened by spirits who have no faith 
in the Buddha. Only a few verses are common to the two texts. Like the 
Pali Atandtiya (but not the Sanskrit, Tibetan, or Chinese versions), the 
Mahdsitavana gives at the opening a set of verses of homage to past 
Buddhas; the Mahasitavana list of 17 Buddhas is almost identical to those 
of the Mahavastu, the Mahadkarunapundarika-sitra, and the Chinese 
Abhiniskramana-siitra. 


4.b. The Sanskrit Mahdsitavati is quite different.3 The Buddha imparts a 
long mantra to Rahula, who has been harrassed by a miscellany of 


1 A romanised edition of the Sanskrit was published by Iwamoto in Pavicaraksa 
I, Kyoto, 1937. Fragments were also published by Oldenburg, op. cit., pp. 215—- 
18, 261-64 (= Iwamoto pp. 35.2-37 penult.), and in SHT (IH) 983, 1011. 

2 Iwamoto 24.24-26.22; in Lokesh Chandra, Pafica-raksa, the *Ratna-siitra 

occurs at Manuscript A 112.5 foll., Manuscript B 156.1 foll. 

3 A romanised edition of the Sanskrit was published by Yutaka Iwamoto in 

Kleinere Dharani Texte, Kyoto, 1937. 
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malignant beings whilst dwelling in the Sitavana. The phraseology is 
typical of raksa literature, but otherwise the text does not have much in 
common with the other six raksas; furthermore, it is the only text of the 
seven that is entirely in prose. The Sanskrit title (and that of the Chinese 
translation!) derives from the name of the dharani or vidya.* A Tibetan 
translation, not classed under Pancaraksa, bears the title 
Mahddandadharani, which in this version is the name of the dharani; 
otherwise the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese versions are quite close. 


5. Mahamantranudharani | Mahamantranusarini 

5.a. As far as I have been able to determine, the Mahamantranudharani 
of the Tibetan collection is not extant in Sanskrit or Chinese. The first 

two thirds of this text are taken up by a brief preamble, the nidana, 

assorted mantras, and lists of raksasis. The last third is extremely 

interesting: it contains material drawn from about ten sources, including 

verses common to the Uddnavarga and the Sarvastivadin and 

Miulasarvastivadin Pratimoksa-sitras, 26 ines of verse corresponding to 
the (Mula-)Sarvastivadin Candra-sitra (and thus parallel to the Pali 

Canda-paritta), and a series of satyavaks linked with a list of 
agraSravakas and of agraprajnaptis. The section may be described as a 
paritta collection or paritta extracts of an unknown school. 


5.b. The Mahamantranusarini of the Sanskrit collection is completely 
different: it is none other than a recension of the Vaisdlipravesa- 
mahdasiitra discussed above (§ 2). The title derives from the name of the 
mantra as given in the Sanskrit Mahdmantrdnusdrini> but not in the 
Tibetan Vaisdalipravesa. Apart from this, and the fact that the Sanskrit 
omits verses 16 and 17 of the Tibetan, the two versions are very close. 


1 T 1392, KBC 1104. 
2 Iwamoto, pp. 2.8, 4.14, 5.15. 
3 Imani mahadmamtranusG@rinimantrapadani, in Lokesh Chandra, Pafica-raksa, A 


236.4, 241.3, B 363.1, 370.1. 
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Out of the seven Paficaraksd texts, only one, the Maha- 
pratisaravidyarajni, belongs to the Mahayana; the remaining six may be 
classed under the Sravakayana raksd literature.! (My assertion that these 
texts belong to the Sravakayana is based on a literal reading of their 
contents. There is no doubt that they were [and are] used by 
practitioners of the Mahayana and Vajrayana. The difference is one of 
context [and this may apply to other raksa texts]: if combined with 
preliminary rites involving the generation of the bodhicitta, they become 
Mahayanist in application; if conjoined with further rites of initiation, 
entry into a mandala, or the visualization of the Pafcaraksd deities, they 
become Vajrayanist in application. Numerous sddhanas for the 
realization of these deities are found in Sanskrit and Tibetan, and the 
deities are depicted in illuminated manuscripts — North Indian, 
Nepalese, and Tibetan — of the Pavicaraksa. They are not, however, 


1 To determine whether a text belongs to the Sravakayana or Mahayana, I follow 
five guidelines: teacher, place, audience, doctrine, and goal. A Sravakayana siitra 
is (1) taught by Sakyamuni (or by other “historical” Buddhas of past or future) 
or by one of his disciples, (2) at one of the North Indian sites which he 
frequented, (3) to an audience of disciples; (4) its doctrine agrees with that of the 
Agama/Nikaya tradition, and (5S) its highest goal is arhathood. A Mahayana sitra 
is (1) taught by Sakyamuni, by a “non-historical” Buddha such as Vairocana, or 
by a bodhisattva, (2) at one of the historical sites or on another plane of 
existence such as a distant universe or Buddhafield, (3) to an audience that 
includes bodhisattvas, it (4) teaches voidness and non-origination as in the 
Prajiadparamita, and (5) recommends to all the bodhisattva path aiming at full 
enlightenment. The last item entails vows (pranidhdna), the aspiration to 
enlightenment (bodhicitta), the prediction (vyakarana), and the perfections 
(paramita) and levels (bhiimi) of a bodhisattva (see here R.E. Emmerick, The 
Book of Zambasta, London, 1968, p. 187, and Candrakirti as cited in Anthony 
K. Warder, “Original” Buddhism and Mahayana, Turin, 1983, p. 8). The 
Mahdasahasrapramardani (34.12-20) does mention Aksobhyaraja, Avalok- 
ite$vara, and Amitabha, but since they play no role whatsover in the sutra they 
may be treated as one of its many elements drawn from popular lore. Since the 
same sitra also lists all five Pavicaraksé titles, it evidently continued to grow 
after the Pancaraksa group had come into being. 
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invoked or described in the Pafcaraksd texts properly speaking, except 
insofar as their names correspond to those of the mantras.') 


Of the six Sravakayana raksds, the Sanskrit Mah@sitavati (= Tibetan 
Mahdadanda-dharani) does not contain any elements (apart from 
phraseology) common to the others, or to the paritta, Mahasitras, or 
svastigathd: it is simply a raks@ mantra with minimal narrative 
framework. The remaining five may be described as Sravakayana raksas 
par excellence. All have paritta at their heart, and are expanded by 
preambles, by verses of homage, by mantras and praises of mantras, by 
lists of deities, by descriptions of rites, and so on: they are composite 
compilations that must have evolved over several centuries. All contain 
common elements, such as the cults of past Buddhas, the Four Kings, 
and deities such as yaksas, etc., common verses, and common 
phraseology. The manner in which the parittas are buried in such long 
lists of deities and supernormal beings may be compared with the paritta 
ceremony of Sri Lanka, which contains a long admonition listing similar 
deities, and can go on all night or for seven days.? If a collection of Sri 
Lankan parittas were published along with all such preliminaries, 
admonitions, ceremonies, and rites, in both contents and length it would 
resemble one of the composite Paricaraksa texts, minus, of course, the 
mantras. 


5. Raksa phraseology 


A certain phraseology characterises the raksd literature. One frequent 
element is the “profession of truth” (satya-vak, satyadhisthana). In 
Milasarvastivadin literature we find etena satyavakyena svasty dnandaya 


1 The Mahamayiiri (Takubo, 37.17) does give the names of several Paricaraksa 
deities (without describing them as such) within a long list of deities: maha- 
pratisaraya svaha, Sitavanaya svaha, etc. 

21. de Silva, pp. 51—52. 
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bhiksave in the Sdrdilakarndvadana, anena satyena satyavakyena in the 
Pratiharya-sitra, and tena me satyavakyena in the Upasena-siitra.} In 
Theravadin literature we have the refrain of the Ratana-sutta, etena 
saccena suvatthi hotu,? and similar phrases in numerous extra-canonical 
paritta. In Lokottaravadin literature there 1s the efena satyena susvasti 
bhotu of that school’s version of the Ratana-sutta;> the 
Mahdsdahasrapramardani version of the same has etena satyena ihastu 
svasti.4 The Prajhaparamitd uses anena satyena satyavacanena.> 


In the Milindaparha, King Milinda states that “by truth (saccena) truth- 
speakers (saccavadino) perform an act of truth (saccakiriyam katva), and 
cause rain to fall, put out fire, counteract poison, or perform various 
feats as required”.® At the conclusion of his discussion of saccakiriya, 
Nagasena says, “there is no aim at all that those established in the truth 
do not accomplish”.’ In the Prajfidparamita (loc. cit.) the success of an 
act of truth indicates that a bodhisattva has reached the irreversible 
stage. In the Bhadrakalpika-siitra it is said that through satyavak 
miracles (pratihdrya) arise from relics.’ 


1 Divy 613.9 and 154.25, and Upasena-siitra (1) 41.2, respectively. 

2 Sn vv. 224-35; further examples and references are given by Burlingame (see 
note 3 on p. 146) p. 434. 

3 Mahdavastu I 236.16 etc. 

4 Mahdsahasrapramardani 25.1 etc. 

5 Astasahasrika-prajnapdramita (BST 4) 189.12-191.25; 247.10-16; Edward 
Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadasasahasrikadprajnadpdramita, 
Chapters 55 to 70, Rome, 1962, pp. 5.5-8.6; cf. also Ratnagunasamcaya-gatha 
XX 23-24, XXI 1, in P.L. Vaidya (ed.), Mahaydna-sitra-samgraha Part I (BST 
17), Darbhanga, 1961. See also SHT (VI) 1259. 

6 Milindapatha, Chatthasangiti edition, 124.8. Milindapaftha 123-26 (= PTS ed. 
I 119-23) has a long discussion of saccakiriya. 

7 Milindapariha, Chatthasangiti edition, 126.19, sacce thitad na kifici attham na 
vindanti. 

8 The Fortunate Aeon, Vol. 1, Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1986, p. 474.15, 
bden pa’ i tshig gis rin bsrel las cho ’ phrul ’ byun ba. 
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The “profession of truth” goes beyond the raksa literature (though the 
boundary is not always clear) into the jatakas,’ Buddhist drama,” and 
Indian literature in general: the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, as well as 
vernacular folktales and Jaina literature.? While in such cases the 
satyavak is a narrative device — a specific act performed by a specific 
person with specific results — as a raksa properly speaking it is 
anonymous and generalised. 


The satyavak is sometimes combined with versions of the agra-prajnapti 

formula: examples occur in the Prdatiharya-siitra,* the Maha- 
mantranudharani-sitra, and the (Arya) Sarvarogaprasamani-dharani§ 
Similarly, a non-canonical Pali text entitled Parittakarana-patha 





1 See Jatakamala II, XIV, XV, XVI, and Sitaram Roy (ed.), Suvarna- 
varnavadana, Patna, 1971, §§ 159, 163-65, 201-02. 

2 Candragomin’s Lokdnandandtaka, tr. Michael Hahn, Joy for the World, 
Berkeley, 1987, V 40 p. 130. 

3 Cf. E.W. Burlingame, “The Act of Truth (Saccakiriya): A Hindu Spell and its 
Employment as a Psychic Motif in Hindu Fiction”, in JRAS, 1917, pp. 429-67, 
W. Norman Brown, “The Basis for the Hindu Act of Truth”, in The Review of 
Religion, Vol. V, no. 1, Nov. 1940, pp. 36-45; (same author) “The Metaphysics 
of the Truth Act (*Satyakriya)”, in Mélanges d’Indianisme a la Mémoire de 
Louis Renou, Paris, 1968, pp. 171-77; (same author) “Duty as Truth in 
Ancient India”, in Rosane Rocher (ed.), India and Indology: Selected Articles by 
W. Norman Brown, Delhi, 1978, pp. 102-19; Heinrich Liiders, “Die magische 
Kraft der Wahrheit im alten Indien”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Band 98 (Neue Folge Band 23), Leipzig, 1944, 
pp. 1-14; Alex Wayman, “The Hindu-Buddhist Rite of Truth — an 
Interpretation”, in Bhadriraju Krishnamurti (ed.), Studies in Indian Linguistics 
(Professor M.B. Emeneau Sastipirti Volume), Annamalainagar, 1968, pp. 365- 
69 (rep. in George R. Elder (ed.), Buddhist Insight, Delhi, 1984, pp. 391-97), 
Peter Khoroche, Once the Buddha was a Monkey: Arya Sira’s Jatakamala, 
Chicago, 1989, p. 258 (note 6). (1 am grateful to Prof. Oskar von Hiniiber for 
promptly sending me copies of several of these articles.) 

4 Divy 154.19 foll. 

5 D 563, rgyud ’bum, pha, 155a4 foll. 

6 Q 207, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 276a2 (tr. by Feer, AMG V, 462). 
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combines the prose of the Aggappasdda-sutta (AN II 34-35) with the 
verses of the Ratana-sutta.' Satyavak phrases are also incorporated into 
mantras, which sometimes invoke the power of “truth-speakers” (satya- 
vadinam).? 


Other elements occur in connection with supernormal or daemonic 
beings. Lists of such beings are often given first in male and then in 
female form: 


yakkho va yakkhini va yakkha-potako va °potika va °mahdmatto va 
°parisajjo va °pacaro va;3 


gandharvo va gandharvi va gandharvamahallako va °mahallika va 

°potalako va °potalika va °parisado va °parisadi va °pracaro va °pracari 
= .4 

va ; 


devo va deva va devaputro va °duhita va °mahallako va °mahallika va 
°parsado va °parsadi va ;5 


Similar lists occur in the Lankavatara-§ and Mahabala- siitras.? 


A stock phrase (or variants thereof) is used for the action of a malignant 
spirit who seeks an opportunity or chance to do harm: avatarapreksy 


! Royal Chanting Book pp. 101-03; Mahabrahbuddhamanta 12.5.3. 
2 a aka Sarvatathagatadhisthadna-vyitha, GM | 67.5,6; 


7 Atanatiya Pali, DN III 203.7: and so for gandhabba, kumbhanda, naga. 
Atanatika Sanskrit, p. 59.7: and so for pisdca, p. 61, kumbhanda, p. 65, and so 

on. 

5 MhMVR(T) 10.20 foll., in what is probably the longest such list, since it 

gives 20 different beings. 

6 Saddharmalankavatarasiitram 106.11 foll. 

? Mahdbala-siitra 27.1 foll. 
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avataragavesi, and fails or will fail to do so, avataram na lapsyate.' There 
is a recurrent curse “may so-and-so’s head split into seven pieces”: 
saptadhdsya sphalen miirdha. 


Common also is the “escape clause” which, after lauding the multiple 
and powerful effects of a mantra or other raksd, notes that it might not 
succeed “due to the fruition of past karma” (varjayitva pauradnam 
karmavipakam, or variants thereof), found, for example, in the 
Sardiilakarndvadana,} the Lalitavistara,’ the Mahasahasrapramardani,> 
the Mahdmantradnudharani,® the Pratyutpannabuddha- 
sammukhavasthita-samadhi-siitra,’ the AstasGhasrikd-prajnaparamita,® 
and the Arya-avalokitesvara-ekadasamukha-nadma-dhdarani.? Bhavya 


1 Atanatika 59.13 etc.; Saddharmapundarikasitra 233.31; Astasahasrika- 
prajnaparamita 28.13; PraS (I) 118.3. 

2 Atanatika 57.24; Saddharmapundarika 235.10; Siksdsamuccaya 141.9; 
Mahdsahasrapramardani 37.7; SHT (III) 900, 903, 906, 984; SHT (VI) 1269, 
1310. In Pali the phrase occurs in the Canda- and Suriya-parittas (SN 1 50.33, 
51.22), and at DN I 94.24, MN I 231.29, Jataka V 92.8, Sn 983, 1026; see also 
DN J 143.13, III 13.28. Cf. A. Syrkin, “Notes on the Buddha’s Threats in the 
Digha Nikaya”, JIABS Vol. 7, no. 1, pp. 147-58. The curse also occurs in the 
Ramayana: see William L. Smith, “Explaining the Inexplicable: Uses of the 
Curse in Rama Literature”, in Kalydnamitraraganam. Essays in Honour of Nils 
Simonsson, Oslo, 1986, p. 264. The phrase (in the first person) was also used in 
oaths. 

3 Divy 614.14. 

4 BST 1, p. 318.5. 

5 Iwamoto 41.4. 

6 D 563, 154a4. The fifth section (gnas skabs) of Karmavajra’s (Las kyi 
Dorje’s) commentary to this sitra is devoted entirely to this phrase, and 
contains a long citation of a Karmavibhanga-sitra: D 2692, rgyud, du, 269a5- 
72a2. 

7 Sanskrit in PraS (II) 298.4; Tibetan in PraS (I) 14D, p. 118.13, 24; 14J, v. 14 
(p. 124.3). 

8 BST 4, pp. 28.14, 19, 24; 38.21; 44.23. Cf. commentary in Padmanabh 
S. Jaini (ed.), Sdratama, A Panjika on the Astasdhasrika Prajnadparamita Sitra, 
Patna, 1979, p. 37.10-13. 

9Q 524, Vol. 11, ’a, 212b4 = GMI 36.4; translated by Feer, AMG V 434. 
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comments on the phrase in his Tarkajvala.! The same idea — though not 

the exact phrase — is found in the Milindapariha: Nagasena explains that 
paritta may not be take effect because of the obstruction (@varana) of 
kamma.2 The extra-canonical Pali Unhissavijaya promises protection 

from death due to a variety of causes, “except for timely death” 
(kalamGritam), that is, “natural death” as determined by one’s karmic 
life-span. 


The escape clause is characteristic of only some (earlier ? Sravakayana ?) 
raksd texts; others promise unqualified results. The Aparimitayuh Siitra 
states that for one who copies the siitra or causes it to be copied, the 
obstructions (@varana) of the five deeds of immediate retribution 
(Gnantarya karma) and sins even as great as Mt. Meru will all be wiped 
clean.* 


Other elements are long lists of diseases> or calamities against which 
protection is offered.© Another phrase refers to the marking of a 
(protective) boundary (simdbandha).’ 


1 D 3856, dbu ma, dza, 185b2, ci’i phyir shon gyi las kyi rnam par smin pa ni 
ma gtogs so Zes bstan ce na?... 

2 Milindapariha (Chatthasangiti ed.) 152-55, (PTS ed.) I 150-54. 

3 Mahabrahbuddhamanta p. 113. 

4 Sten Konow, The Aparimitayuh Siitra, in A.F. Rudolf Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, {Oxford, 1916} Amsterdam, 1970, pp. 310- 

12. Cf. also Sarvatathagatadhisthana-vyiha, GM 154-55 

5 MhMVR(T) 4.2, etc.; PraS 14D; Sirimangalaparitta 29, Cakkaparitta, § 9: 

6 AN V 342.1-14 (Metta-sutta); Sirimangalaparitta, Parittaparikamma, v. 9; 

Megha-siitra 294; Astasadhasrikad-prajnaparamita 38.7-15; PraS 14C, 14D; 
Ekddasamukha, GM | 37.5-11; Sarvatathagatadhisthana-vyiiha, GM 1 57.8- 
13. 

7 MhMVR(T) 3.14, etc.; Suvarnaprabhasa-siitra 56.14; Hayagriva-vidya, GMI 

45.5. 
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6. Raksa and mantra 


The sometimes confused relationship between mantra and dharani has 

been clarified by several scholars.! While the two terms might at times 

be synonymous, the latter has a much broader meaning: a faculty or 
facility in retaining or remembering the teaching of the Buddha(s), hence 

“retention” or “memory” (Lamotte’s souwvenance). This is shown by the 

context in which it occurs in the Mahayana siitras and the definitions 

given in the Sastras, which connect it with smrti. The Mahaprajna- 
paramitadsdastra classifies dharani in abhidharmic terms under 
dharmadhatu, dharmdyatana, and samskara-skandha: it is either 
“associated with mind” or “dissociated from mind” (cittasamprayukta, 

cittaviprayukta), impure or pure (sdsrava, andsrava), it is formless or 
immaterial (dripya), invisible (anidarsana), non-resistant (apratigha), 
and knowable by mental-consciousness (manovijfidna).? Asanga gives a 

fourfold definition of the term; of these it is the third, mantra-dharani, 
with which I am concerned: “mantra-syllables for the appeasement of the 
calamities of beings (mantrapaddni itisamsamanaya sattvanam).> 


! Especially valuable are Lamotte’s translation and notes at Mpps 1 317-21 and 
328, his long note at Mpps IV 1854-64 and the following translation (1864- 
69), and Braarvig 1985. Cf. also Edward Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect 
Wisdom with the divisions of the Abhisamayalankara, Berkeley, 1975, p. 21; de 
Jong 1984 pp. 95-96, and Matsunaga 1977 pp. 169-71. For mantra, see Alex 
Wayman, “The Significance of Mantras, from the Veda down to Buddhist 
Tantric Practice”, The Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, 1975, pp. 65-89 
(reprinted in Buddhist Insight, pp. 413-30); for dhdrani, see BHSD 284b, and 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. IV, fasc, 4, pp. 515-20. 

2Mpps 1 317. Cf. also the definition in Corrado Pensa, 
L’Abhisamayalamkaravrtti di Arya-vimuktisena, Rome, 1967, pp. 101-02. 

3 Cf. Mpps IV 1857-59 and Braarvig 1985 pp. 19-20. The latter’s suggestion 
that dharani in the compound mantra-dharani does not itself mean a spell, but 
rather a facility in retaining or remembering spells, and his translation “retaining 
a formula in the mind” are quite apt. 
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As far as I have been able to determine, mantra (or mantrapada), along 
with raksa and vidyd, is the preferred term in raksd literature, at least in 
the main texts studied here, none of which employ the word dharani 
(except in titles).! Scholars often use the two words interchangeably; it 
would be more accurate, however, to use the word actually employed in 
the text under consideration.? Since mantra is the general term of 
preference in the raksa literature dealt with here, I will use that term. 


For present purposes, I would like to classify mantras into two types: 
protective mantras (the mantra-dharani of Asanga) and — for want of a 
better term — spiritual mantras. Protective or raksa@ mantras are recited 
for worldly or mundane ends: to ward off calamity, disease, or malignant 
beings, and to promote welfare. The mantras of the Sravakayana and of 
the early Mahayana sutras belong to this category. At an uncertain date, 
but, on the evidence of the Wu dynasty translation of the Anantamukha- 
nirhdradharani, not later than the second century A.C., mantras were 
given a spiritual application: their recitation not only granted protection 
and welfare, but could lead to enlightenment (bodhi) itself. They became 
associated with symbolic hand-gestures (mudrda), complex rites (vidhi, 
kalpa), consecrations (abhiseka), mandalas, and visualization. These are 
the mantras of some Mahayana siitras and of the Vajrayana. In the 


sense of spell or charm occurs in the Pali Canon, where several spells are 
mentioned by name: see Encyclopaedia of Buddhism Vol. IV, fasc. 1, “Charms”, 
pp. 130-34. For this and other terms, see David L. Sneligrove, Jndo-Tibetan 
Buddhism, Indian Buddhists and their Tibetan Successors, London, 1987, 
pp. 122, 141-4. 

2 Waldschmidt, for example, describes the mantras of the Tibetan Mahdsamaja 
as Dhdranis, although the text describes them as mantrapada (gsan snags kyi 
tshig): E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Sitras aus dem 
Zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon (Kleinere Sanskrit-texte, Heft IV), Leipzig, 
1932, p. 197. 

3 See below, p. 164. 
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present paper, I am only concerned with the first type, protective or 
raksa mantras. 


Mantras are most commonly introduced by tadyathd, but also by 
syddyathedam.: Of the Paficaraksé texts, the Mahdsahasrapramardani* 
and the MahdSitavana use syadyathedam;? the Mahdmantranudharani 
uses syddyathedan once, but otherwise tadyatha; the other texts use 
tadyatha. The Sarvatathdgatadhisthana-vyiiha uses samyyathid[am] 
(GM 171.9; some Central Asian Sanskrit fragments have saryathidam;4 
the Tibetan translation of the Hastiratnadharmamyeti (?) has satya 
thedan (?).5 Khotanese versions of the Anantamukhanirhara-dharani 
introduce the dhdrani-mantra with syadathidam, syadathedam, and sydd 
yathyidam.® (Edgerton notes the forms sayyathidam and sadyathidam 
for the Mahdvastu only;’ the related sayyathdpi (and samyathdpi) nama 
occurs in the Lokottaravadin Bhiksuni Vinaya.’ In the Mahamdyiiri, the 
form samyathedam occurs.? In none of these cases are the phrases 
connected with mantras.) The Pali Mahadibbamanta and Sut Catuvik 
introduce their mantras with seyyathidam.” 


1 Pauly 1959 pp. 216, 225. 

2 Iwamoto, 4.21, 5.8, etc. 

3 D 562, 140b1, etc.; in Tibetan usually transliterated as syadyathedan. See also 
Dharmasagara-nama-dharani, Q 310, Vol. 7, rgyud, ba, 84a3 and passim = D 
654, rgyud, ba, 146b7. 

4 So transcribed at SHT (IID) 842, R3; 900, V1. 

5 Christopher Wilkinson, “The Tantric Ganesa Texts Preserved in the Tibetan 
Canon”, in Robert L. Brown (ed.), Ganesh: Studies of an Asian God, State 
University of New York, 1991, p. 271. I have not been able to consult the 
original. 

6 Inagaki 1987 p. 314. 

7 BHSD 582b. 

8 Gustav Roth, Bhiksuni-Vinaya: Manual of Discipline for Buddhist Nuns 
(TSWS Vol. XII), Patna, 1970, index, p. 399. 

9 MAMVR(T) 44.19. 

10 Jaini 1965 p. 67.38; Finot 1917 p. 59. 
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Mantras conclude with svaha in Sanskrit or svahaya (or svahayya) in 
Pali.! In Tibetan translations text between tadyathda and svahd@ is usually 
transliterated rather than translated. 


Mantras include both unintelligible and intelligible elements. The former 
include phrases like hulu hulu,? hili hili3 mili mili or hili mili — hile 

mile® — ili mili’ — iti miti,8 common to a number of texts. The 

ubiquitous Aulu hulu is one of the earliest attested mantras, since it 
occurs in Lokaksema’s Chinese version of the Drumakinnarardja- 
pariprechd, translated between 168 and 172 A.C.;° it is also one of the 
most widespread since it occurs in South-east Asian Pali texts. Though 
unintelligible, the phrases are not arbitrary (nor the “gibberish” nor the 
“mumbo jumbo” of earlier scholars), and they are explained in the 
commentaries. (According to Asanga, mantras are indeed “without 
meaning”, but in the sense that all dharmas are without meaning.!°) The 





! Jaini 1965 p. 67.39. 

2 4tandtika 74.22 (Tib.); MAMVR(T) 4.15, 17; 30 ult.; 31.12; Mahabalasitra 

24.7; Saptavetadaka-dharani (Feer, AMG V) 456; rGyal ba’i bla ma’i gzuns,Q 
488, Vol. 11, rgyud, ba, 85a8. For Pali occurrences, see below. See 
phuluphulu in BHSD 397a for the term in a non-mantric context, which 

possibly gives a clue to its meaning. 

3 Atdnatika 74.22 (Tib.); MAMVR(T) 4.18; Suvarnaprabhasa 56.16; 58.1,2,4; 

SHT (1D 90 V2; rGyal ba’i bla ma’i gzuns 85a8. 

4 MAMVR(T) 4.18, 9.10; Suvarnaprabhasa, loc. cit. 

5 Vidyadharapitaka (Siksdsamuccaya 142.15). 

6 4tanatika 74.7 (Tib.). 

7 Atanatika 54.22; MhMVR(T) 9.13; Arya-avalokitesvara-mata-ndma-dharani, Q 
534, rgyud, ’a, 239a2; Ekadasamukha, GM 1 39.12, 40.16. 

8 Bodhisattvabhimi, cit. at Mpps IV 1858.1. 

9 T 624, KBC 129; 1am grateful to Paul Harrison (letter of 22 January, 1992) 
for this information. The “hulu” mantra also occurs in the later Tibetan 
translation, Q 824, mdo, pu, 327bS5 (section [15G] in Harrison’s forthcoming 

edition). For Lokaksema, see E. Ztircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, 
Leiden, 1972, pp. 35-36. 

10 Bodhisattvabhiimi in Mpps 1V 1858-59; Braarvig 1985 p. 20. 
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(fragmentary) Uighur version of the Atdnatika-siitra gives a Uighur 
“translation” of the mantras, accompanied by interlinear Sanskrit 
glosses.! The interpretations are in terms of Sarvastivadin abhidharma 
categories — the sixteen aspects (@kdra) of the Four Truths, the four 
immeasurables (apramdna), etc. — but this must be the work of later 
scholiasts. In his Tarkajvala, Bhavya offers a spirited defence of the 
“dharanis, mantras, and vidyas” of the Mahayana. He denies that they 
are meaningless, noting that “vidyas for the most part teach the six 

perfections (paramita), the truths of the noble (arya-satya), and the 
states that conduce to enlightenment (bodhipaksya-dharma)...”. “The 
unintelligible syllables of spells (vidyad-pada) are taught in the 
supermundane (Jokottara) language, or in the languages of gods, nagas, 
or yaksas, etc.”* The purpose of some of the recurrent phrases may 

perhaps be determined from their context when a sufficient number of 
examples have been collected. Unfortunately, the dictionaries or indexes 
that I know of do not list mantra elements.3 


Among the intelligible phrases are expressions of homage (namas) to 
Buddha(s) and other aryas or to the Three Gems (triratna), which are 
treated as a part of the mantra: in Tibetan versions, for example, they 
are not translated.4 The dhdrani of the Dhvajdgrakeyiira-dharani 


1 Dieter Maue, “Sanskrit-uigurische Fragmente des Atanatikasitra und des 
Atanatihrdaya”, Ural-Altaische Jahrbticher, Neue Folge, Band 5, Wiesbaden, 
1985, pp. 98-122. I am grateful to Dr. Lore Sander for this reference. 

2D 183a6 foll., Q 199b2 foll. 

3 See Edgerton’s remarks at BHSD 284b. While the Sanskrit-Wérterbuch der 
buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden (Gottingen) does not record 
mantras, a card index is kept (personal communication from Dr. Siglinde Dietz, 
1991). 

4 Cf. the Jaina Pamca-namokkara-parama-mangala (Roth, p. 130), which pays 
homage to five kinds of saints (arhats, siddhas, Gcaryas, upadhyayas, and “all 
sddhus in the world”) and is described as “the first mangala among all the 
mangalas’’. 

5 Q 306, Vol. 7, rgyud, ba, 73b4 foll. 
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contains satya-vak or paritta-like phrases: buddhasatyena, 

dharmasatyena, samghasatyena, satyavadinam-satyena; buddhasatye 
matikrama, etc., as do mantras in the Suvarnaprabhasa and Megha- 
sutras, and the Sarvatathdgatadhisthana-vyiha.' The (Arya) Pratitya- 
samutpadahrdaya consists simply of the ye dharma verse in Tibetan and 
Sanskrit, followed by the statement “when this hrdaya is recited once, 
all sins (papa) will be purified”, and so on.? Other intelligible phrases in 
the Dhvajagrakeyura-dharani, the Mahabala-sutra, the Hayagriva-vidyd, 
and other texts are commands or admonishments: jambhaya, stambhaya, 
mohaya, hana, daha, paca, matha, pramatha. 


It is noteworthy that certain common elements appear in the mantras of 
a wide variety of texts — of the Sravakayana, Mahayana, and Vajrayana 

— and that some of these, usually found in association, invoke the 
names of female deities. Examples include gauri, gandhari, candali, and 
matangi, which occur in the Atandatika-sittra,3 the Bhadrakaratri-sitra’ 
the Mahamayiiri,> the Mahadandadhdrani,® the Saddharmapundarika,’ 
the Mahdbala-sitra’ the Arya-avalokitesvara-mata-ndma-dharani,? the 
Cauravidhvansana-dharani,’© the Central Asian Nagaropama- 
vyakarana," and an unidentified Central Asian Sanskrit fragment.!2 It is 


1 Suvarnaprabhasa 58.3; Megha-siitra 300.13 foll., 306.3 foll.; GMI 56.4~7. 

2 Q 222, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 301b7-02a2. 

3 Atandatika 54.24 (Tibetan); 68.9 (Tibetan); 69.8 (Sanskrit). 

4 Q 979 (Vol. 39), mdo, su, 172a4. 

5 MAMVR(T) 18.16. 

© Q 308, Vol. 7, rgyud, ba, 77al, 7. 

7 BST 6, ch. 21, p. 234.19. 

8 Mahdabala-sitra 24.36, 39. 

9 Q 534, Vol. 11, rgyud, ’a, 239a2. 

i Q a Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 278b4; cf. also Q 454, Vol. 9, [Ain] rgyud, va, 
1a6. 

1] SHT (I) 176, Bl. 21 RS. 

12 SHT (IID) 846, V7. 
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clear that for these and other recurrent phrases (hulu hulu, ili mili, and 
so on) the texts drew on a common pool of mantra elements. 


To whom are the Buddhist mantras addressed ? In some cases, such as 

that of the long mantra of the Vaisdlipravesa-mahasiitra, they are 
spoken to malignant spirits, after invoking the power or grace of the 

Buddha, pratyekabuddhas, aryas, and various deities. In some cases, 

such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, they seem to invoke 
goddesses. In other cases, but probably not in the Sravakayana raksds, 
they are addressed to a specific deity, such as AvalokiteSvara in the 
Hayagriva-vidya and EkadaSamukha or the goddess Dhvajagrakeyura in 
the Dhvajagrakeyiira-dharani. A complete answer can only be made after 
further research. 


No inventory has yet been made of the mantras found in (Mula) 
Sarvastivadin texts.! Those that I know of are as follows: 


1) the mantra of the VaisalipraveSa-siitra, which is essentially the same 
in the Bhaisajyavastu of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, the independent 
Tibetan Vaisdlipravesa-mahdasiitra, and the Nepalese Sanskrit 
Mahamantrdnusarini. It is probably the longest Mulasarvastivadin 
mantra, 

2) the Mahadmayiri-mantra of the Bhaisajyavastu of the 
Milasarvastivadin Vinaya, as preserved both in Sanskrit and in Tibetan 
translation. In an expanded form, it also occurs in the Mahamayiri- 
vidyarajni;? 

3) the 9 mantras of the Atandtiya-mahdsiitra as preserved in Tibetan and 
Chinese translation. The Central Asian Sanskrit recension, the 


1 Cf. Mpps IV 1860 for a brief notice. 
2N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. III part 1, [Srinagar, 1947] Delhi, 1984, 
p. 287.1-7; Tibetan translation in ’dul ba, ne, 4607; MAMVR(T) 8.15-9.1. 
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Atdnatika-siitra, probably contained the same mantras at the same 

places, and at least 3 additional mantras; 

4) the 19 mantras given in a prose “appendix” to the Mahdsamdja- 

mahasiitra as preserved in Tibetan translation only; 

5) the sadaksari vidya of the Sardiilakarnadvadana;} 

6) the mantras of the Sanskrit Upasena-siitra from Central Asia, its 

Tibetan version as incorporated into the Miulasarvastivadin 

Vinayavibhanga,> and its Chinese version in the Samyuktaégama;4 

7) (probably) the mantras of the Bhadrakardatri-siitra as preserved in 
Tibetan.> 


This incomplete list is sufficient to show that mantras were fully 
accepted by the Mulasarvastivadins. 


I do not believe that any true mantras are found in the canon of the 
Theravadins, which seems to have been closed before the influence of 
the mantra movement could be felt. Mantras are found in later extra- 
canonical paritta texts: the Yot brahkandatraipitaka (hulu 3; vitti 3; 
mitti 2; citti 2; vatti 2), the Mahddibbamanta (hulu 3),® the 
Dharanaparitta (illi milli tilli atilli),’ the Sut Catuvik (hulu 2),8 and the 
Giniparitta (citti, vitti, etc.),? ending in svahay(y)a. That such mantras 
belonged not only to popular literature but were also accepted by at least 


1 Divy 613.26; Q 313 (Vol. 7), (Arya-)Sadaksari-vidya (‘phags pa yi ge drug pa’i 
rig shags) is based on / extracted from the Sardilakarndvadana. 

2 Upasenasiitra (1); Upasenasiitra (2) pp. 239-44, 

3 Q 1032, Vol. 42, dul ba, che, 113a7. 

4 Tsa a-han-ching, Siitra 252: see Upasenasiitra (2) pp. 239-44; Mpps IV 1860. 
5 Q 599 (gzuris ’dus), Q 979 (mdo). Cf. SHT (III) 816 for Sanskrit fragments of 
the siitra. 

6 Jaini 1965 p. 67.38. 

? Mahabrahbuddhamanta 20.8. 

8 Finot 1917 p. 59. 

9 L. de Silva, p. 10. 
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some scholars is shown by the fact that the anonymous author of the 
(Ayutthaya-period) Buddhapddamangala introduces the mantra “hulu 
hula hulit svahadya” into his commentary, and explains it in tum.! The 
term dharani is rare in Pali,* where it only occurs in extra-canonical 
texts such as the Gini Paritta. The term dhdrana occurs in the sense of 
dharani in the title and text of the Dhdrana-paritta.* The author of the 
Mahdprajnadpdaramita-Ssastra, who is well versed in the tradition of at least 
the Sarvastivadins, notes that dhdranis are not found in the system of 
the Sravakas, but allows that “lesser dhdranis” can be obtained by 
universal monarchs, rsis, and others. 


I have not seen any mantras in available Lokottaravadin literature. I have 
shown above, however, that the Mahasamghikas are reported to have 
had a Mantra-pitaka and the Siddharthas, PurvaSailas, and AparaSailas a 
Vidyadhara-pitaka, none of which are extant. The Dharmaguptakas are 
said to have had a similar pitaka, of which the Sanskrit title is uncertain, 
and their Vinaya describes the joint recitation of the Arapacana 
syllabary by monks and laymen.® 


1 Supaphan Na Bangchang, Vivadhanakara Varrnagati sai Brah Suttantapitaka ti 
Daeng nai Pradesa Thai, Bangkok, 2533 [1990], pp. 296-97. 

2 It is not listed in the Pali Text Society Dictionary or the Pali Tipitakam 
Concordance. Other forms derived from the same root are used in the sense of 
retention or memory of the teaching of the Buddha: see Mpps IV 1854 and 
Braarvig 1985 p. 21. 

3 L. de Silva, p. 10. 

4 Mahabrahbuddhamanta 20.8, imam dharanam amitam asamam. At Vinaya IV 
305.27 the phrase dhadranam pariydpunati is immediately followed by 
guttatthaya parittam pariyapunati, but the meaning is obscure. I am grateful to 
Prof. Oskar von Hintiber for this reference. 

5 Mpps 1 328, IV 1876-77. 

6 Sylvain Lévi, “Sur la Récitation Primitive des Textes Bouddhiques”, JA, May- 
June 1915, pp. 439-40; Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, 
Louvain-la-Neuve, 1976, p. 549; Mpps IV 1866-68; Hébégirin Vol. I 34 
(“Arahashana”), Vol. VI 565 foll. (“Da”); E. Conze, The Large Sutra ... , p. 21, 
note 118. 
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7. The raksd@ literature and cults 


The raksa literature was strongly influenced by popular cults, both 

Buddhist and pre- or non-Buddhist. The former include the cults of the 
Seven Buddhas! and their trees,” of past Buddhas,? of pratyekabuddhas,* 
and of sravakas.> The latter include the cults of the Four Great Kings;® 
of yaksas’ (including the 28 yaksasendpati, frequently mentioned), 

nagas, and the whole inventory of divine or daemonic beings in the 
Mahamayiri, and of female goddesses as shown in both verse lists? and 
in the mantras that invoke the goddess under various epithets. 


It is noteworthy that one of the longest and most influential of the 
Sravakayana raksds, the Atandtika-sitra, is introduced and spoken by 
the Great King VaiSravana: the next day the Buddha repeats it to the 
monks, and recommends that they master it. This seems to be a device 
to “convert” a non-Buddhist text by giving it the sanction of the Buddha. 
In the Jatakamala (XXXIII, Mahisa), a yaksa gives a raksa to the 
bodhisattva in his birth as a buffalo. 


1 MhMVR(T) pp. 13, 43-45, 56-57; Atandtiya Pali, DN Ill 195.27-96.10. 

2 MhMVR(T) p. 13. 

3 Mahdasitavana, D 562, 138b7 foll.; A tthavisati-paritta; Atanatiya-paritta, Royal 
Chanting Book pp. 20, 38-39. 

4 Isigili-sutta, MN 116 (note the concluding admonition vandatha, following the 
list of paccekabuddhas), classed as a paritta in some Atthakathd lists (Table 1.4) 

and the Catubhanavara. 

> Mahamantranudharani, D 563, 155a7 foll.; Jinapafijara-gatha. 

© Atanatika, Mahadsamaja, MhMVR(T) pp. 15 foll., 46, Maha@Sitavana, 

Saddharmapundarika, chapter 21; Suvarnaprabhdasa, chapter 7. 

1 Atanatika, Mahdsamaja, MhMVR, Mahdsitavana. 

8 Atanatika, Mahdsamaja, Mahamayiri, Asirvada-gatha. 
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8. Raksd and the Mahayana 


The raksa movement, with all its characteristic phraseology, mantras, 
and association with cults, influenced the composition of many 
Mahayana siitras. A number of examples have already been cited. 
Chapter 21 of the Lotus Sitra, the Dharaniparivarta, contains raksa 
mantras spoken by Vaisravana and Virudhaka, by rdksasis, and by 
bodhisattvas. Chapter 9 of the Lankavatara-siitra, which bears the same 
title as the preceding, contains raksa mantras delivered by the Buddhas of 
the three times.! The Suvarnaprabhdasottama (which is classed under 
Tantra in some Kanjurs) contains several long chapters on protection. 
Chapter 3 of the Astasdhasrika-prajfaparamita extols protections and 
other benefits derived from the Prajfaparamita, which it describes as a 
vidyd, though no mantra is given. Chapter 14 of the Pratyutpanna- 
buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sittra and Chapter 27 (the last) of 
the Lalitavistara deal with the protection granted to those who preserve 
the siitras. Shorter raksd passages occur in the Bhadrakalpika-siitra* and 
the Siramgamasamacdhi-sitra,> and no doubt in many other siitras of 
the Mahayana. Santideva’s Siksa@samuccaya devotes several pages to 
raksa mantras.* 


At an uncertain date the great and voluminous Mahayana siitras were 
themselves condensed into mantras or dharanis, often of only a few 
lines: various Prajfiapdramita sitras, from the recension in 100,000 


1 This chapter is not found in the Sung dynasty translation, done in 443 A.C., 
but is found in the Wei version of about 70 years later: see Jikido Takasaki, 
“Analysis of the Lankavatara. In Search of its Original Form”, in Indianisme et 

Bouddhisme: Mélanges offerts 4 Mgr Etienne Lamotte, Louvain-la-neuve, 1980, 

p. 340. 

2 The Fortunate Aeon, Vol. 1, Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1986, pp. 56-57. 

3 #, Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Heéroique 
(Siramgamasamdadhisitra), Brussels, 1975, p. 271. 

4 Siksdsamuccaya 138.14-42.15. 
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Slokas down, the Samadhiraja, and the Lalitavistara.! The Avatamsaka, 
six volumes in Tibetan translation, was reduced to a dhdrani less than 
one line in length: “by retaining this, the Arya Avatamsaka will be 
retained”.? Hsiian-tsang used the Prajndpdaramita-hrdaya as a raksa to 
ward off “all sorts of demon shapes and strange goblins” in the deserts of 
Central Asia; “whenever he was in danger, it was to this [text] alone 
that he trusted for his safety and deliverance”.3 


9. Srivakayana raksd literature and the Tantra 


Sravakayana raksa texts classed under Tantra (rGyud) in the Kanjur 
include the following: 


1. Mahasamaja-mahasiitra 

2. Atanatiya-mahasiitra 

3. Vaisalipravesa-mahasiitra 

4. Sadaksari-vidya 

5. Bhadrakaratri-sitra 

6. Mahamayiiri-vidyarajni 

7. Mahdasahasrapramardani-siitra 
8. Mahdasitavana-siitra 

9. Mahamantranudharani-siitra. 
10. Mahddandadharani. 


Numbers 1 to 4, and most probably 5, belong to the Mulasarvastivadin 
tradition. The affiliation of the Paficaraksd texts (numbers 6 to 10), all 
of which are highly composite, is not clear. All ten are classed under 


1 Cf. Q 271 to 284. For the Prajnadpdramita, see Edward Conze, The 
Prajnaparamita Literature, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1978, pp. 86-87. 

2 Q 279, Vol. 7, rgyud, pha, 310b8-11a2. 

3 Samuel Beal, The Life of Hiuen-tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li, (London, 
1911] New Delhi, 1973, pp. 21-22. 
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Kriya-tantra (Bya ba’i rgyud), the lowest of the four classes of Tantra. 
In addition, many of the short dharani texts — often connected with 
Indra, Brahma, yaksas, and the Four Great Kings — included in Kriya- 
tantra show no Mahayana or Vajrayana influence, and may be described 
as Sravakayana raksds. Among those translated by Feer, these include 
the Sapta-vetadaka-dharani, the Sarvarogaprasamani-dharani, the 
Jvaraprasamani-dharani, and the Aksirogaprasamani-sitra.' 


10. Archaeological evidence for the raksa@ literature 


Apart from the famous list of dhammapaliyaya of the Asokan 
inscription (which does not include any raksas), the only aspects of early 
Buddhism for which we have concrete evidence are the life of Sakyamuni 
Buddha along with the related jatakas, the cult of the Seven Buddhas and 
their trees, and the cults of the Four Great Kings, Indra, yaksas, nagas, 
and goddesses. These are represented in relief on those encyclopaedias in 
stone, the gateways and railings of Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Safichi, and 
other scattered sites. The cults of yaksas and ndgas are also represented 

by the massive free-standing stone figures found in the regions of Patna, 
Mathura, Bhubaneswar, and elsewhere; the cult of female deities is well- 
represented at numerous sites. 


Since Bharhut dates from about 100 B.C., and since the stone reliefs 
presuppose well-established (presumably oral) traditions as well as 
figurative prototypes, whether in wood or painted on cloth or other 
materials, we may say that the elements listed above go back to at least 
the second century B.C. It is noteworthy that some of them — for 
example the descent from TrayastrimSa, depicted at both Bharhut and 
Safichi — are paracanonical for at least the Theravadin tradition. 





1 AMG V 453-66. 
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These early monuments can only be understood in the light of such texts 
as one of the greatest raksds, the Atanatika-siitra. What did monks, 
nuns, and lay-followers do when they visited the early stipas ? I do not 
think they wandered about aimlessly, silently staring, like the modern 
tourist. Rather, they would have performed deliberate 
circumambulations, and, when making offerings, would have recited 
verses of homage: to the Buddhas along with their trees, to the Four 
Great Kings, and other deities — if not the exact verses preserved in 
extant texts, then certainly their prototypes. The stipas themselves 
imply the existence of a lore and liturgy which belongs in part to the 
raksa literature. 


The railings with their gateways functioned as an outer protective 
mandala around the sti#pa. At Bharhut the Four Great Kings (the three 
surviving pillar reliefs identified by inscriptions) stood guard at the four 
cardinal points; similarly, the verses on the Kings and their retinues in 
texts such as the Atandtika-siitra (in all versions), and the verses on the 
naksatras, devakumaris, and Kings in the Asirvadagatha follow the 
traditional clockwise pradaksind, so that their recitation would invoke a 
“magic circle” of protection. I have noted above that the open palms that 
sometimes adorn the early reliefs might signify the abhaya-mudra. The 
concept of svasti or mangala is strongly represented in the various 
auspicious signs that adorn almost every relief: the svastika, the 
Srivatsa, the conch, the sunshade, and so on. The cult of the Seven 
Buddhas was well established by the time of the Bharhut and Safichi 
Stiipas, where they are represented aniconically by their trees. Verses of 
homage to these, and perhaps other past Buddhas — the prototype of 
the verses of the Mahamayiiri, the Mahdsitavana, and the Pali Atandtiya 
— must have been current by that time. 


Literary evidence, such as a Chinese version of the Sardiilakarndvadana 
(for the Sravakayana) and the Drumakinnarardja-pariprccha (for the 
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Mahayana) shows that protective mantras were in vogue by the 2rd 

century A.C.! In the *Jataka-siitra (Sheng ching) translated by 

Dharmaraksa in 285 A.C., “magic spells for averting the influence of 
thieves, evil spirits, and demons are explained by the Buddha”. Indeed, 

since the Wu dynasty Chinese translation of the Anantamukhanirhara- 
dharani proves that mantras had already gained a spiritual application by 
the same period,’ it seems safe to conclude that raksa mantras were 
employed by the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. The 
available archaeological and literary evidence suggests that the heyday of 
the raksd movement was from the second century B.C. to the third 
century A.C. During this period the cults described above flourished in 
India (including here regions of present-day Pakistan and Afghanistan, as 
well as parts of Central Asia). By the third century the influence of the 
popular cults diminished (although they still persist in rural India), to be 
progressively eclipsed by the more sophisticated cults of bodhisattvas 


1 Divy, Appendix A, p. 657. The reference is to the *Matangi-sittra, translated 
into Chinese in 230 A.C.: see T 1300, KBC 766, and M. Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. 11, [1933] New York, 1972, pp. 286-87. In the early 
third and the fourth centuries, a number of mantra texts were rendered into 
Chinese by various translators: see Chou Yi-liang, “Tantrism in China”, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 8, 1944-45, pp. 242-43, Matsunaga 
1977 pp. 169-70, and Upasena-siitra (2) p. 238. For the interesting figure of the 
“dharani master” Srimitra, who translated three “collections of spells”, moved in 
court circles in the early decade of the 4th century at Chienk’ang, and was the 
first known person to have had a caitya built for him at the order of the 
Emperor, see Ziircher, op. cit., 103-04. 

2 Matsunaga 1977 p. 169; the reference is to T 154, KBC 799. 

3 Inagaki 1987: the Wu version was translated between 223 and 253 A.C. 
(p. 24); the mantras of that version are shown in the comparative table of the 
mantra, pp. 310-52. For this sutra, see also Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. 
I, fasc. 4, pp. 548-50. For an early date for the origins of “Tantra”, see 
Matsunaga 1977, de Jong 1984, and John C. Huntington, “Note on a Chinese 
Text Demonstrating the Earliness of Tantra”, JJABS Vol. 10, no. 2, 1987, pp. 
88-98. For a detailed bibliography of Japanese and other studies on mantra and 
Tantra, early and late, see Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with 
Bibliographical Notes, Hirakata, 1980, Chapter VI, Esoteric Buddhism. 
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for the Buddhists, and of deities such as Visnu and Siva for the Hindus. 
Both in India and abroad, certain cults, such as those of Indra, Brahma, 
and the Four Great Kings, gained a literary and iconographical longevity, 
which has allowed them to survive up to the present day in the Buddhist 
world. 


11. Rite and ritual 


I stated at the outset that a hallmark of the raksd literature in general is 
that the texts were actually employed in the day-to-day life of both 
monks and lay followers. For the paritta, there is no need to give any 
evidence: wherever Theravadin Buddhism is established, the recitation of 
paritta is a regular practice. A detailed description of the paritta rites of 
Sri Lanka has been provided by Lily de Silva in the study frequently 
referred to. 


Several of the early raksd texts contain internal information about their 
purpose and use. In the Dhvajagra-siitra the Buddha recommends the 
recollection of the Buddha, or the Dharma and the Samgha, to monks 
beset by fear when in the jungle or in lonely places. In the Atanatika- 
siitra, Vaisravana delivers the protection to be learned by “the disciples 
of the Lord — monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen — who dwell in 
lonely places” for their own security and protection against malignant 
non-humans; the next day the Buddha repeats the protection to the 
monks, and recommends that they learn it. In each case it is not the 
whole sitra in its current form that was to be recited, but only certain 
parts; at a later date, however, the whole text would have undoubtedly 
been recited, as is the case with the corresponding Pali parittas. 


I have not been able to uncover much information about how the 
Milasarvastivadin Mahdsiitras were used. The Vinayavibhanga passage 
mentions their recitation as a protection against vetada, without further 
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detail (although it does mention a number of alternate raksas). The 
commentary thereupon describes the function of the Mahasitras, but 
says nothing about how, on what occasions, or by whom, they were to 
be used. The only information about their ritual use is found in the 
“appendix” to the Tibetan version of the Mahdsamdja, which is not 
found in the Pali, Sanskrit, or Chinese versions. There the Four Great 
Kings recommend the recitation of the sitra, along with their own 
mantras, over a thread (sittra) or over (a vessel containing) water, and 
then tying knots in the string or sprinkling the water. The most detailed 
rites are given by the Buddha himself, who delivers further mantras. 
Here there are references to fasting; to specific days of the lunar cycle; to 
the recitation of the mantra 100 or 108 times while holding and knotting 
a thread; and to the marking of a boundary (sia). 


The Samantapasddika (5th century) refers to the use of thread and water 
in paritta ritual (parittodaka, parittasutta),! as does the Vinaya- 
vinicchaya, which de Silva dates to the 4th or 5th century.? The 
commentary on the Ratana-sutta (Sth century) states that Ananda 
sprinkled water from the Buddha’s alms-bowl as he went through Vesali 
reciting the sutta.3 In the Supparaka-jataka the bodhisatta performs an 
act of truth (saccakiriya) holding a bowl full of water (punnapati).4 A 
detailed description of a paritta rite is given in the commentary to the 
Atandatiya-sutta.> Interesting information about ritual practices 
connected with the uposadha ceremony in India and the “Islands of the 
Southern Sea” in the 7th century is supplied by I-ching. There is much 





1 Chatthasangiti ed. I 577 (ref. from Dhammananda 1992 p. 193). 
2L. de Silva, p. 16. 

3 L. de Silva, p. 17. 

4 Jataka 463, Vol. IV, p. 142. 

5 L, de Silva, pp. 17-18. 
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in common with the paritta rituals described by de Silva (including the 
overfeeding of the monks and the offering of betel-nut).! 


Brief rites are given at the end of the Sanskrit Maha@mdayiiri and the 
Tibetan Mahasitavana. A number of rites are described in the 
Mahasahasrapramardani, where they are spoken by the Four Great 
Kings, Brahma, and Vaisramana.? The “Chapter on Sarasvati” in the 
Suvarnaprabhdasa describes several rites.? Other texts in the Tantra 
section of the Kanjur refer to recitation of mantras over thread and the 
tying of knots.‘ The spiritually charged thread and water5 are common 
not only to the paritta but also to Mahayana and Vajrayana rituals, and 
no doubt belong to early pan-Indian magical or protective rites. 
Matsunaga has given a chronological account of texts containing ritual 
elements translated into Chinese, starting with the first half of the third 
century.® There is clearly a great deal to be learned here from Chinese 
sources. 


The texts also recommend that raksds be written down, on paper or 
cloth, and tied as amulets to parts of the body or to standards (the latter 
in battle) or deposited in stiipas. This aspect awaits further exploration.’ 


1 J. Takakusu, op. cit., chapter IX. For a note on “the habit of chewing betel” in 
the Avadana literature see J.S. Speyer, AvadanaSataka, Vol. I, [1906-09] repr. 
Osnabriick, 1970, pp. xxxv—xxxvi. 

Iwamoto 30-31, 36-37, 38, respectively. 

3 BST 8, chapter 8. 

4 Cf. Feer, AMG V 455-57, 464, 466. See SHT (III) 842, R5-6; Divy 614.13 
(Sardiilakarnavadana), siitrena baddhena. 

5 Cf. Siksasamuccaya 140.18, abhimantritena jalena. 

© Matsunaga 1977 pp. 171-74. 

7 See Encyclopaedia of Buddhism Vol. I, fasc. 3, pp. 493-502 (“Amulet”). For 
Khmer and Siamese practices, see Catherine Becchetti, Le Mystére dans les 
Lettres, Etude sur les yantra bouddhiques du Cambodge et de la Thailande, 
Bangkok, 1991. 
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Conclusions 


Raksdas, in one form or another, are an integral part of mainstream 
Buddhism. The present paper came into being as a result of my work on 
a critical edition of the Milasarvastivadin Mahdsiitras as preserved in 
Tibetan translation. In the course of my research, I discovered that the 
Mahdsiitras were themselves employed as raksas, and uncovered the 
numerous cross-references that led me to conclude that the raksa 
phenomenon was extremely influential in early Buddhism. The paritta of 
the Theravadins, the Mahdsiitras, raksads, and mantras of the 
Mulasarvastivadins, and the svastigathd, raksds, and mantras of these 
and other schools of both the Sravaka- and Maha-yanas were not 
independent or isolated developments. The chanting of certain auspicious 
verses or texts for protection against disease and malignant spirits and 
for the promotion of welfare was no doubt a “pan-nikaya” practice, 
common to all branches of the samgha from an early date; indeed, on the 
internal evidence of texts like the Dhvajagra and Atandtika Sitras, the 
practice should predate the early schisms. The two siitras just referred to 
are both parittas and Mahdasiitras; the Ratana-sutta is a paritta, a 
svastigatha, and the key element of a Paficaraksa text. In some schools 
or communities the practice of raksa developed further with the use of 
mantras or vidyds, by the beginning of the Common Era at the very 
latest. 


The Atanatika-siitra seems to have been the prototype of much of the 
phraseology, and some of the verses, of the Buddhist raksda literature 
(when one considers that the siitra would have been memorised by 
members of the samgha from an early date, this is not surprising); but 
this very phraseology and some of the verses were clearly adopted and 
adapted from contemporary popular magical and cult traditions. The 
prototype for at least some of the svastigathds may well have been the 
Ratana-sutta. The Buddhist mantras derived some of their efficacy from 
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intelligible elements such as expressions of homage (namas) invoking 

the power of the Buddha(s), other dryas and deities, and the Triple Gem 
(triratna), and from the “profession of truth” (satyavak). These were 
combined with unintelligible phrases; the origin and precise significance 
of these remain obscure, but it is clear that the texts drew on a common 
stock of elements, perhaps again from popular magical lore. In all cases 
the oral tradition, seamless in comparison with the written text, would 
have played a significant role in the permeation of Buddhist literature 

with such raksd and mantra phrases. 


By definition the raksd literature is devoted to worldly ends: protection 
against physical or material threats, and promotion of physical and 
material well-being. Many of the texts, however, presuppose a certain 
level of spiritual development for the recitation to be efficacious, in 
particular the practice of loving-kindness: maitri or mettd. And for all 
Buddhists, of whatever nikdya or yana, the ultimate raksa was always 
nirvana, described in the early texts as a refuge (tana, lena, and so on). 


The raksd literature is a vast topic: in its broader sense, it involves the 
study of the entire corpus of Buddhist literature in all of its languages. In 
this paper I have only been able to give an outline, a rough sketch of the 
raksa@ elephant as glimpsed here and there in the profuse jungle of 
Buddhist literature. Many questions remain to be considered. Who or 
what offers protection, and through what mechanism ? How can past 
Buddhas offer protection ? To what degree does the protection depend on 
the supplicant, to what degree on the reciter, to what degree on the 


beings invoked ? I hope other scholars will contribute to this somewhat 
neglected field of research. 


Bangkok Peter Skilling 
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Table 1: Early paritta lists! 


1. Milinda-pafiha 


PTS 150.27 ChS 152.20 Mm 206.14 

1. Ratana-s 1. Ratana-s 1. Khandha-p 

2. Khandha-p 2. Metta-s 2. Suvatthi-p 

3. Mora-p 3. Khandha-p 3. Mora-p 

4. Dhajagga-p 4, Mora-p 4. Dhajagga-p 
5. Atanatiya-p 5. Dhajagga-p 5. Atanatiya-p 
6. Angulimala-p 6. Atanatiya-p —_ 

_- — 7. Angulimala-p —- — 


1.2.1. Sumangala-vilasini (Dighanikaya-atthakathaé on 
Sampasadaniya-s) 


ChS [II] 81.10; Mm II 109.5; PTS I 897.28 
1. Atanatiya-p? 

2. Mora-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 

4, Ratana-p 

— adi 


1 In the table, -s = -sutta, -p = -paritta. PTS refers to the romanized 
editions of the Pali Text Society, London; HOS to the romanized ed. of the 
Visuddhimagga in the Harvard Oriental Series; ChS to the Burmese script 
Chatthasangiti editions, Rangoon, Mm to the Thai script editions published by 
Mahamakuta Press, Bangkok (consulted as accessible). 

2 ChS and PTS omit -paritta here only. 
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1.2.2. Papaficasidani (Majjhimanikaya-atthakatha on 
Bahudhatuka-s) 


ChS [IV] 79.19; PTS IV 114.6 Mm II 522.11 


1. Atanatiya- 1. Atanatiya-p 

2. Mora-p 2. Mora-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 3. Dhajagga-p 

4. Ratana-p 4. Ratana-p 

— adi 5. Metta-p 
— Adi 


1.2.3. Manorathapirani (Anguttaranikaya-atthakatha, 
Ekanipata, on atthana)? 


ChS [I] 358; PTS II 9.23 
1. Atanatiya-p 

2. Mora-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 

4. Ratana-p 

— adi 


1.2.4. Sammohavinodani (Vibhanga-atthakatha) 


ChS 411.27; Nalanda ed. 434.14; PTS 430.33 
1. Atanatiya- 

2. Mora-p 

3. Dhajagga-p* 

4. Ratana-p 

— di 


3 The same list occurs at Mp IV (PTS) 114. 
4 Nalanda and PTS omit -paritta. 
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1.3.1. Visuddhimagga 


ChS II 44.15; HOS 349.21; PTS = Mm II 258.20 

414.24; 

1. Ratana-s 1. Ratana-p 

2. Khandha-p 2. Khandha-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 3. Dhajagga-p 
4, Atanatiya-p 4, Atanatiya-p 
5. Mora-p 5. Mora-p 


1.3.2. Samantapasadika I, Verafijakandavannana> 


ChS 129.10; PTS 1 159.31 Mm 1178.7 

1. Ratana-p 1. Ratana-p 

2. Khandha-p 2. Metta-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 3. Khandha-p 

4, Atanatiya-p 4, Dhajagga-p 
5. Mora-p 5. Atanatiya-p 
—_-_ — 6. Mora-p 


1.4. Mahaniddesa-atthakatha (Tuvataka-s) 
ChS 336.26; Mm II 92.6; PTS II 383.5 
Manorathapirani (Tikanipata) 


ChS I 210.27; PTS I 342.1 
1. Atanatiya-p 

2. Isigili-p 

3. Dhajagga-p 

4. Bojjhanga-p 

5. Khandha-p 

6. Mora-p 

7. Metta-p 

8. Ratana-p 


5 The list of the Chinese version agrees with ChS, except that the Atandtiya is 
called sutta rather than paritta (but it would be interesting to know the Chinese 
term rendered here as paritta): P. V. Bapat and A. Hirakawa, Shan-Chien-P’i - 
P’o-Sha, A Chinese Version by Sanghabhadra of Samantapasadika, Poona, 
1970, p. 116. The same list occurs at Patis-a (PTS) 367.35. 
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1.5. Sumangalavilasini (Dighanikadya-atthakatha 
Atanatiya-sutta) 


ChS [11] 150.23;Mm IT 201.20; PTS TI 969.15 
1. Atanatiya-s 

2. Metta-s 

3. Dhajagga-s 

4. Ratana-s 
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